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Thf Awxiainl Pfri' 

.WASHINGTON — President 
George Bush said Friday that Ik 
did not regret his decision not to 
intervene xmlitariJy in the attempt- 
ed coup against General Manuel 
Antonio Noriega in Panama, add- 
ing, ‘There was never a chance to 
have him handed over to us.” 

“We reviewed all the informa- 
tion, and I don’t see anything now 
that would have made me make a 
different decision then,” Mr. Bush 
said as he emerged from Walter 
Reed Army MedxsJ Center after 
minor surgery to remove a cyst 
from a ringer. 

I His comments came after senior 
administration officials told The 
New York Times' that the VS mili- 
tary had played a larger role in the 
coup attempt than had previously 
been acknowledged. 

[White House officials also con- 
' that the Bush adminisira- 
j’s team bad poformed badly in 
a major test, noting that the top 
foreign-policy and military officials 
had never been called together 
Tuesday to discuss the revolt.] 

The president said he still want- 
ed to see General Noriega removed 


from power. The Panamanian mili- 
tary leader faces federal drug 
charges in Florida. 

As the administration mourned a 
defease of its actions, two of the 
nation's high military leaders went 
before Senate committees investi- 
gating the administration’s re- 

GttiBermo Endara, the Panamani- 
an opposition leader, took refuge 
in the Vatican legation. Page 5. 

sponse, including the question of 
whether the rebel troops h?d 
sought G.S. support while the up- 
rising was in progress. 

Senators met Friday with De- 
fense Secretary Dick Cheney and 
General Colin L Powell, chairman 
of cbe Joint Chiefs erf Staff, and 
said later that many of the specific 
facts of the coup remained murky 
and were under continuing con- 
gressional investigation. 

However, there was continued 
criticism erf the administration's in- 
action. The chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Sam 
Nunn, Democrat of Georgia, said 



Gorbachev Gives 
A Helping Hand 
To Honecker 

But He Says That Answers 
Lie in Berlin, Not in Moscow 
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See PANAMA, Page 5 President Mikhail S. Gorbachev, left, greeting the East German leader, Erich Honecker. upon his arrival in East Berlin on Friday. 

Israel Rejects Egyptian Initiative for Talks With Palestinians 



By Jackson Diehl 

tt’ox/rrflgroff Pint Service 

JERUSALEM — A deadlocked 
Israeli cabinet Friday rejected an 
Egyptian initiative to convene talks 
between Israeli and Palestinian dd- 
* legations in Cairo, returning the 
search for Middle East peace to a 
stalemate. 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
and the five ministers of his Likud 
party in the coalition cabinet voted 
against the plan of President Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt The plan had 
won the support of the Israeli La- 
rand the 1 


bor Party 
tion. 


• Bush administra- 


When the J2 cabinet members 
remained deadlocked, 6 to 6. the tie 
automatically defeated the propos- 

Mr. Mubarak had suggested that 
Israel meet a delegation of Pales- 
tinians drawn from inside and out- 
side the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank and Gaza Strip to discuss Mr. 
Shamir's proposal for elections and 
negotiated self-rule by the Palestin- 
ians. 

But Mr. Shamir resisted the 
Egyptian {dan. partly because it in- 
cluded an indirect role for the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization. 

In an effort to soften the rejec- 


tion, Mr. S hami r said that the gov- 
ernment would be willing to con- 
sider a suggestion by Secretary erf 
State James A. Baker 3d that the 
United States. Egypt and Israel 
conduct consultations on the com- 
position of an eventual Palestinian 
delegation. 

But he conceded that Mr. Bak- 
er's idea did not constitute a formal 
proposal by the United States. 

[In Cairo. Foreign Ministry offi- 
cials said that Egypt would not 
comment on the Israeli cabinet 
vote until it received a full report 
from its ambassador in Tel Aviv. 
Reuters reported. 


[ln Washington, a State Depart- 
ment spokesman. Richard A. Bou- 
cher. said: '‘Let me point out that 
in the Israeli cabinet there has been 
a full discussion, but no acceptance 
or rejection of Egypt's ideas.” 

[He said there had been “a lot of 
parliamentary maneuvering.” and 
added. "But’ we arc not going to 
comment on that internal maneu- 
vering.”] 

Several Israeli commentators 
said that the decision or the govern- 
ment could deal a death blow to its 
own peace plan. 

Mr. Shamir unveiled his four- 
point plan six months ago as Israel 


struggled to counter the political 
and diplomatic challenge raised by 
the ongoing Arab uprising in the 
occupied territories. 

The uprising, which began in De- 
cember 1987. has caused the death 
of at least 700 Palestinians and 40 
Israelis. 

Mr. Mubarak said that his mi na- 
tive was meant to open the wav for 
acceptance of Mr. Shamir's plan by 
the Palestinians and the Arab 
world. 

The Bush administration also 
riewed Mr. Mubarak's initiative as 
a way of advancing the election 
plan, and Mr. Baker warned last 


week that if the Israeli cabinet re- 
jected it. the United States would 
have to “go back to the drawing 
board” in search of ways to create a 
dialogue between Israel and the 
Palestinians. 

At the end of the cabinet meet- 
ing. Mr Shamir insisted that the 
Israeli peace pian existed. 

“The government will continue 
to work to move the initiative for- 
ward ” he said. Mr. Shamir said the 
Egyptian plan suggested, in effect, 
“a meeting with the PLO.” 

*'If we weDt in this way it would 

See ISRAEL, Page 5 
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Kiosk 

BunneseFree 
Plane Hostages 

U-TAPAO. Thailand (Reu- 
ters) — Hostages held by two 
Burmese men who hijacked a 
plane to. Thailand were al- 
lowed to leave the airliner ear- 
ly Saturday after an eight-hour 
standoff, a Thai military offi- 
cial said. 

The two had earlier threat- 
ened to blow up the airliner 
with more than 80 persons 
aboard unless Burma's miti- 
wy leaders heeded their de- 
mands for democracy in Bur- 
ma and the release oT political 
prisoners. The men hijacked 
the plane on a domestic flight 
from Mergui to Rangoon. 



President de Klerk of 
South Africa, who agreed 
Friday to meet with a group 
of black leaders. Page 3. 

General Hews 

The B-2 bomber, according to 

a secret report, has a shorter 
range than expected. Page 3. 

Conservative Hungarians show 

their power to block radical 
: changes. Page 2. 

' Composting is a hot topic in 
Connecticut, where it’s solving 
a sludge crisis. Page 3- 

Arts/Leisure 

Images of India’s strife and 
beauty arejumpesed in a new 
book of photographs. Souren 
Mdikian reports. Page 7. 

Business /Finance 

{. The unemployment rate in the 
r United States edged up in Sep- 
tember. Page 9. 

Bank Bumiputnt of Malaysia 
had heavy losses on doses tic 
loans. Page 9. 
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Moscow Said to Double Arms Aid to Phnom Penh 


By Serge Schmemann 

V*i. 1.i>i Timn .Irnt. r 

BERLIN — Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev demonstrated a measured sol- 
idarity with East German Commu- 
nists on Friday, saying thai renewal 
in the Communist world had posed 
new problems for them but ex- 
pressing confidence that the East 
Germans would themselves find 
the answers. 

In a line that won a particularly 
loud burst of applause from an elii’e 
congregation gathered in the huge, 
glittering Palace of the Republic 
for a special meeting on the eve of 
East Germany's 40th anniversary. 
Mr. Gorbachev declared: “First, I 
should tell our Western partners 
that matters relating to the German 
Democratic Republic are decided 
not in Moscow, but in Berlin.” 

After the gala meeting. Mr. Gor- 
bachev stood late into the night 
shoulder to shoulder with Erich 
Honecker. the East German leader, 
reviewing a torchlight parade of 
100.000 members of the Free Ger- 
man Youth, the Communist Party 
youth organization. 

The image of the two leaders side 
by side, smiling and waving to a 
flood of loyal German youths flow- 
ing down the grand Unter den Un- 
den Boulevard under a thicket of 
flags and torches, was shown con- 
stantly on East German television. 

It appeared to be what Mr. Gor- 
bachev had come for. to demon- 
strate to East German Communists 
that he would not abandon them at 
a period of crisis. Not mentioned 
by eiLher leader, but permeating all 
the anniversary rites, was the ex- 
traordinary flight of East Germans 
to the West, which on Friday 
passed the 45,000 mark. 

Presiding over a city festooned 
with banners and glowing under 
the crisscrossing beams of projec- 
tors. Mr. Honecker could take 


to doubt that any real changes can 
come under his leadership. 

“The unbridled defamation cam- 
paign which is being international- 
ly coordinated against East Germa- 
ny is aimed at confusing people 
and sowing seeds of doubt in ihe 
power and advantages of social- 
ism." he said. “We will solve our 
problems ourselves, with socialist 
means. Proposals intended to 
weaken socialism will not blossom 
here.” 

Mr. Gorbachev, by contrast, 
took care while declaring support 

About 700 East German refugees 
take a roundabout route from 
Warsaw to the West. Page 2. 


for a critical ally to stop well short 
of Mr. Honecker’s stridency. Soviet 
officials traveling with Mr." Gorba- 
chev said his primary mission was 
to soothe nerves in East Berlin and 
to help prevent the crisis from in- 
creasing to a level at which it might 
destabilize Moscow's most impor- 
tant ally. 

But although expressing confi- 
dence in the East German Commu- 
nists. Mr. Gorbachev also injected 
a distinct plug for renewal and 
stressed that solutions to East Ger- 
many's problems would be found 
in cooperation with all of the East 
German society. 

“The GDR of course has its 
problems, demanding solutions.” 
he said. "They arise from the inter- 
nal demands of a society moving 
toward new horizons and the grad- 
ual process of modernization and 
renewal in which the socialist world 
now finds itself.” 

He said he was confident that the 
East German Communist Party 
“will know how to find answers to 


the questions on the agenda of the 
some solace from the fact that the — day in cooperation with all the 
exodus had subsided now that he powers of society.” 


By Paul Lewis 

toil l'urt Tintn Servin' 

UNITED NATIONS. New York — The Soviet Union 
has sharply increased its military aid to the Cambodian 
government in Phnom Penh this year, roughly doubling 
deliveries of arms and ammunition from their 1988 levels. 
Asian diplomats and Cambodian rebel leaders say. 

Between January and July, these officials said, 1 1 Soviet 
cargo ships delivered 14.000 tons of military supplies to 
the Cambodian port of Kompong Sora, including 100 T- 
54 tanks, armored vehicles and heavy artillery. The Soviet 
Union also sent 16 MiG-21 fighters to bolster the air force 
of Prime Minister Hun Sen, they said. 

There was also a substantial delivery of small arms in 
September, these officials said, adding that their informa- 


tion had come from the United States and their own 
intelligence efforts inside Cambodia. They were speaking 
Thursday as the debate over Cambodia continued in the 
General Assembly. 

Some Asian diplomats said that the Soviet effort ap- 
peared intended to ensure that Mr. Hun Sen retained 
control of Cambodia after the Vietnamese military with- 
drawal last month and remained strong enough to resist 
the Communist Khmer Rouge, led by Pol Pot. and the two 
non-Communist opposition groups. 

This effort suggests, they argued, that Moscow may now 
foresee an “Afghan solution" in Cambodia, with Mr. Hun 
Sen following the example of President Najib of Afghani- 
stan and retaining power by force instead of seeking a 
compromise with the opposition. 


A Soviet political analyst. Edvard Ryabtsev. said in 
Bangkok earlier this week that Moscow might supply 
increasingly sophisticated weapons to the Hun Sen gov- 
ernment if 'it was threatened by Khmer Rouge guerrillas. 

Addressing the General Assembly. Vietnam's deputy 
foreign minister. Nguyen Dy Nien. "attacked the Khmer 
Rouge, saying that the key issue facing Cambodia was to 
“prevent the genocidal Poi Pot clique from kindling a civil 
war and re-establishing their genocidal rule in Cambo- 
dia.” 

He assured the General Assembly that Vietnam h3d 
removed all its armed forces from Cambodia, saving that 
"from this rostrum 1 solemnly declare that from Sept. 27. 

See CAMBODIA, Page 5 


had suspended unrestricted travel 
to Czechoslovakia and had autho- 
rized the departure of all East Ger- 
mans who had taken refuge in West 
German embassies in Prague and 
Warsaw. 

But if he did, it was not evident 
in his scathing attack on West Ger- 
many and his familiar claim that 
East Germany was the victim of a 
fiendish plot 

Speaking with a gusto that belied 
the serious illness and surgery he 
underwent this summer. Mr. Hon- 
ecker repeated the defiant formulas 
that have led manv East Germans 


Soviets Signal Tolerance 
Of U.S. Role in Europe 


By Joseph Fitchetl 

InwnuhMhil llerulJ Tribune 

PARIS — Hinting at a funda- 
mental shift in strategy. Soviet dip- 
lomats have signaled a readiness to 
shelve their 30-year campaign to 
get U.S. forces out of Western Eu- 
rope, according to Western and 
East bloc officials. 

The flow of emigrants from East 
Germany has added urgency to the 
Soviet overture, the officials said, 
by dramatizing the risk that politi- 
cal chang es in Eastern Europe will 
boil over into turmoil and even a 
threat of conflict. 

With unrest liable to spread in 
Eastern Europe under worsening 
economic conditions, they said, So- 
viet leaders are showing an interest 
in preserving the NATO alliance, 
including its nuclear weapons, for 
the foreseeable future. 

This reassessment reflects a Sovi- 
et recognition that Western solidity 
might hdp limit the scope of up- 
heaval in Europe, they said. 

The immediate focus of Soviet 
fears is the tension between the two 
German ys. whose division has been 
a foundation of postwar security in 


Europe. By supporting a continued 
strong U.S. role in Europe, the So- 
viet Union expects to dampen any 
temptation in West Germany to 
press for German reunification, an 
East bloc source said. 

Explaining Soviet motives. 
Western officials agree that War- 
saw Pact leaders expect changes in 
Eastern Europe to bring acute local 
instabilities that are more volatile 
than die superpower confronta- 
tion. 

To hdp contain these dangers, 
Soviet thinkers are increasingly em- 
phasizing the need to maintain cur- 
rent borders and are implicitly 
seeking some still-undefined form 
erf Western hdp to enforce this ap- 
proach. according to officials in 
France and West Germany. 

"They want us to hdp them pro- 
tect the existence of East Germany, 
for at least the decades it will take 
the Soviet Union to master its own 
problems.” an official said. 

The Soviet interest in sedng U.S. 
forces maintained in Europe, sever- 
al Western officials said, is also 
partly motivated by Moscow’s wish 

See STRATEGY, Page 2 
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AWAITING AQUINO — Children waiting Friday for a look at President Corazon C. Aquino of the Philippines, who visited San 
Jose in Nuevo Keija Province to inaugurate a courthouse. Also on Friday, a soldier in an honor guard at the Fort Magsaysay army 
camp near Manila was arrested after be was found to have a loaded rifle shortly before President Aquino was to visit the camp. 


Ouch! What Are These Trendy Producers Doing to Music? 


By Mike Zwerin 

InrrflUHtimol Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Technology is round the 
bend, running amok, offthe wall and out 
10 lunch. Musicians are growing deaf at 
an early age. A clarinet in a chapel does 
not require artificial amplification. 
Drummers hear the band with which they 
are playing through earphones. A saxo- 
phonist has never met the trumpeter with 
whom he recorded unison lines. A trom- 
bonist and a bassist record a duel in 
adjoining rooms. A flute is processed to 
sound like a synthetic reconstruction of 
itself. A singer proselytizes for ecologal 
balance wim eardrum-busting decibels. 

Present company «ceptri. Or attfjt- 
ed. You begin to understand Darnel Lan- 
ois — whose production credits indude 


Peter Gabriel, Robbie Robertson, U2, 
the Neville Brothers and Bob Dylan — 
when you learn that he would like to play 
the trombone. Such a difficult awkward 
instrument with the nickname “slosh 
pump” cannot be called sexy, it attracts 
people who arrive at their own defini- 
tions: “Producers should work with the 
strengths and the limitations of what they 
are given. Hopefully the strengths will 
rise to the surface and the weakness will 
look like nalveli.” 

On the contrary, trendy producers im- 
pose themselves. Tiiey choose the materi- 
al. the instrumentation, the sequencing 
and the soundscapc according to their 
own taste. Their role has been expanding, 
producers now get credits like film direc- 
tors. They presume (hat their hits are due 


to their own signature and any band (hey 
produce sounds like their production. 

“Yellow Moon” by the Neville Broth- 
ers — the record of the year or close to it 
— was produced by Daniel Lands and 
sounds like the Neville Brothers. Brother 
Charles says: “This was the first time we 
were given free choice in the material, the 
producer actually asked us what we want- 
ed to do and how we wanted to do iV 

Tight but not hard, urban with a coun- 
try edge, opening a window on the Carib- 
bean, the Neville Brothers — Aaron, Art, 
Charles and Cyril —play a gutsy, surging 
jambalaya of soul, folk, jazz, reggae, ca- 
jun, rap and salsa. As individuals they 
have been at the center of the “New 
Orleans Sound” for four decades — you 
may remember Aaron’s '60s hit “Tel! f( 


Like It Is.” The family band goes back to 
1977. The Nevilles have just about unpar- 
alleled respect from jazz and rock musi- 
cians alike. The fact that such class has 
never before controlled its own creative 
process illustrates the dominance of form 
over content, marketing over creativity, 
in this business. 

“Daniel does not work like other pro- 
ducers,” Charles continues. “He thinks 
our greatest appeal is this interne spiritu- 
al energy wc give out during a concert 
and the important thing was to capture 
that on record.” 

Daniel Lanois passed through Paris 
last month to promote his own new al- 
bum “Acadie’^ (Opal), a collection of 
mellow elliptical meditations on fais 
French Canadian roots. He sings his 


songs (several in French) about tradi- 
tions that endure the upheavals of 20th- 
century life. His sound signature is an 
absence of signature. It goes down like 
this: 

“We sat just like you and I are sitting 
with a couple of guitars, the bass player 
over there, the engineer played a little 
keyboard. We recorded when it started to 
fed good. You get a sense of captured 
magic moments. That's what producing 
is about.” 

Bora in Quebec, speaking French be- 
fore English, he learned guitar and a 
variety of woodwinds and built his first 
home’ studio in his late teens. The two 
occupations came and remained togeth- 
er. This is rare if not unique and puts him 

See SOUND, Page 5 


Inevitably, the Soviet leader 
drew cheers and chants of “Gorby! 
Gorbyl” at his limited stops 
around the city, and young East 
Germans parading past him in the 
nighL gazed at him with evident 
admiration and sometimes bum 
into spontaneous greetings. 

But with East Berlin under Light 
security and with most of those 
people allowed to gather ai his ven- 
ues apparently selected for their 
fealty, ihe reception was nowhere 
as raucous as il was when Mr. Gor- 

See BERLIN, Page 5 


High Dollar 
Draws Funds 
For Deficits 

By Reginald Dale 

hnenurirnat Hera!, I Tribune 

PARIS — The United States 
should be able to rely on foreign 
investors to continue financing its 
large external deficits, provided it 
convinces them that the dollar will 
not be allowed to fall sharply, ac- 
cording to a study published Fri- 
day by the Bank for International 
Settlements. 

In addition, the U.S., Japanese 
and West German authorities must 
demonstrate a fundamental com- 

Tbe dollar rose despite sales by 
central banks. Page 9. 

raument “to pursuing policies that 
will build on, and extend, the pro- 
gress already made in reducing 
thrir current account imbalances." 
the report said. 

The study based its conclusions 
on an analysis of the dollar content 
of private portfolios held by inves- 
tors outside the United Slates. The 
financing of the U.S. deficit in the 
years ahead was not likely to lead 
to a dramatic or unacceptable in- 
crease in the share of dollar assets 
in these portfolios, it argued. 

From this point of view, the 
study said, “the financing of fur- 
ther large deficits on the current 
account of the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments through inflows of foreign 
private capital need not lead to 
major financial market distur- 
bances in the coming years.” 

That conclusion contrasted 
sharply with the fears of some fi- 
nancial analysts that foreign inves- 
tors might one day grow weary of 
financing U.S. deficits, or even "pull 
money already invested out of the 
United States. 

The BIS said the views expressed 
in the paper were those of the au- 
thors, economists Michael Deal try 
and Jozef Van 't dack. and not nec- 
essarily those of the bank. 

The authors stressed that their 

See BIS, Page 13 
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Hungary Conservatives 
Demonstrate Power to 
Block Radical Change 




M 


By Blaine Harden 

[tat/imgftw PauSmhf 

BUDAPEST — Coramunisl Par- 
ty conservatives demonstrated Fri- 
day that they had the power to 
challenge, and perhaps cripple, the 
strongest movement for change in 
Eastern Europe. 

Liberals in the Communist Party 
have drawn up an economic and 
political package, which calls for 
the privatization of state enter- 
prises before multiparty elections 
are held early next year. 

The liberals are led by Imre 
Pozsgay, one of the four men in the 
party Presidium. 

At the first session of the party 
congress on Friday, there were in- 
dications that many of the dele- 
gates were critical of the radical, 
free-market changes and of Mr. 
Pozsgay. 

A vote on the rules governing the 
choice of new party leaders showed 
that the congress did not support 
Mr. Pozsgay’ s call for a open and 
democratic election process. 

Instead, the congress approved a 


procedure that would allow open 
voting procedures only for the elec- 

dent thenwould be allowed, with- 
out any consultation with the 
congress, to nominate the rest of 
the senior leadership of the party. 

The rule gives the party presi- 
dent's list of candidate an advan- 
tage over any other lisL 

Throughout the day, there were 
almost no references to a strategy 
for overcoming a widespread mis- 
trust of the Communist Party. The 
party is held responsible for Hun- 
gary’s huge foreign debt and its 
economic stagnation. 

Instead, the congress focused 
most of its attention on internal 
party disputes. 

“There is a sense of unreality 


Pretoria Sets May I Holiday 

The Associated Press 

JOHANNESBURG — After 
years of resistance, the government 
Friday granted the longstanding 
demand of Mack trade unions to 
have a public holiday on May l, the 
international labor day. 


about this congress, like moving 
deck chain around on the Titanic," 
a Western observer stud. “It is a 
kind of make-believe as if it were 
for them to choose whether they are 
the ruling party or not” 

The party leader, Rezso Nyers, 
emerged at the center of split be- 
tween tbe conservatives and the lib- 
erals. In a keynote speech, he said 
that communism should be re- 
moved from the agenda of the par- 
ty 

But Mr. Nyers said that the fu- 
ture party should not be reborn — 
as Mr. Pozsgay suggested —in the 
image of Western European social 
democracy. In a thinly veiled criti- 
cism of Mr. Pozsgay, the party 
leader said, “We nave to break 
away from those who want to lead 
the party according to messianic 
means." 

Mr. Nyers speech appeared to be 
an attempt to prevent a split in the 
party over the course of the con- 
gress, which was expected to last at 
least until Monday. But subsequent 
speeches by Mr. Pozsgay ana the 
conservative general secretary of 
the party, Kandy Grosz, showed 
the likelihood of soch a split. 

Mr. Grosz, the former party 
leader, whose post was devalued in 
June by Mr. Pozsgay, accused Che 
liberals of using Stalinist tactics to 
get their way. 

“There is no room for the old 
concept of Stalinism, no matter 
even if they are dressed up with 
new words,” Mr. Grosz said. He 
added that be and many party 
members found it “depressing to 
bear all the faults of the party." 

Mr. Pozsgay said at the aid of a 
vague and careful speech that the 
party shock! be renamed. He also 
spoke of the dangers of a multipar- 
ty election. 

“The new party — the Hungar- 
ian Socialist Party — should not 
look for its center within our own 
ranks, but within the people." Mr. 
Pozsgay said. 

The remarks brought thunderous 
applause by the delegates. But with 
the election of the party president 
scheduled for Sunday, it remained 
unclear whether Mr. Pozsga/s 
warnings about the electors would 
unite or split the Communists. 
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OMEGA 



OMEGA CONSTELLATION, 

THE WATCH SOLD AT LEADING JEWELLERS 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


COLOGtC 

Ail SAINTS Angfcxn/ Episcopation in En- 
gUi, corner fiom»r*tr./L)ndono#*«. M fc g 
no problem. Eucharist Sundays 1IL00, esc 
«h Sunday 10 cun. wHh Sunday school Rev. 
j. Newsom* 0228/315 779. 

COPBWAGB* 

COPOmACW HRST BAPTIST OMKK Bv 
g&h service, 9 ojil, Sunday. B o ggisem . 
gode 7, 2200 Copenhagen, Joel Jordons, 31- 
39-51 40 

DOSSBDCW 

INTERNATIONAL BAPTIST CHURCH Ery 
gbh. m. IftOO, worship HAS. CHdren* 
church and nursery. Meets q> the i n ternat i onal 
School, Uuchfanbrager Ktrdiwofl 2, D-Kcri- 
Mrswerth. Friendly fellowship. All demoli- 
tions welcome. Dr. WJ. Delay, Pastor, Tof.i 
0211/400157. 

EUROPE 

UNffMBAmWVHtBAIIST, wonNpandoo- 
tfvffios in Europe and congmgafians in Brus- 
sels, Paris, The Nelherkmds, Wiesbaden aid 
Murids. Contact EUU, Sharon Swift, Westfe- 
brt 69, tf A. 6200 Wiesbaden fSG. TeL: 49- 
6121-562903. 

FRANKFURT 

FRANKFURT International B a p ti st FeBowshfp 
of the Taurus, Sodenorstr. 1 1-18, 6380 Bad 
Hamburg, Sunday evening* et 7:00. Cel Dr. 
Terry Color. (06121) 401241 or 523016. 
GENEVA 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN FB10WSHJP, 
an uinfCNntifiiMiuiMjncv, uiumhUi vhmw 
■ indie. Christnei Center. We meet every 
Sunday at 10-JO tun. at 75, nw de la 
N a vigatio n in the center of G eneva. 

HAMBURG 

INTERNATIONAL BAPTIST CHURCH OF 
HAMBl&G meet* at Ev. Freikirchlicha 
Cs iminde Ovfatasldrthe, Suflner Str. 18, 
HamburgAHona. KUo Study 1 pjn. + Wor- 
ship 2 pjn.Td.:040/820AI4 

HOLLAND 

TRINITY BAPTIST S.S. 9J0, Worship 10J0, 
nursery, wema feflowvhip. Meets at Bbeft» 
cam pfao n 54 In Wauaraar. Te/j 017J1- 
78024. 

MUNICH 

INTERNATIONAL BAPTIST CHURCH, &v 
glisli speaking S.S. 11:45, worship 12(45, 
nursery, ddd. th, provided. Holzstro 9. 
Evening service 7KXL Cal Rev. Paul. Ban 
069-6904534, 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY CHURCH, 
services In English 4i30 p.m. Sunday* of 
Enhuherstr. 10. (U2 TheresiemJr.}, Pastor 
Ronnie Stevens (089) 8508617. 

PASS and SUBURBS 

THE AMERICAN CATHEDRAL (EpaapaL 
AngHcon). Sun. 9 & 1 1 QJn. Sunday School 
for cMdran and nursery are at 1 1 am 23 
mm. George V, PPm S. Tel: 4720 17 92. 
Metre: George V or AlmaMarceou- 


PARtS and SUBURBS 

EMMANUH. BAPTIST CHURCH, 56 Rue des 
Bons-Raisins, RueiLMalmaison. English 
speak., evanje lcd , all denamatatiom. Si. 
9>45j Worship: 10vt5. Other octTvities. Can 
Dr. B.C. Thomas, P a s to r . 4749.1529/- 
■47.51.29.63, 

ZURICH 

NTBNAUONAL BAPTIST CHURCH of Wa- 
de ra w O (Zuridt), Sw h e ta d , Rosenberg- 
shots# 4. Worship Services Sunday morning s 
lldOO-TeL 7202760. 


ASSOC OF B4GUSH SPEAKING! 
CHURCHES W EUROPE 


fRANKHntT 

TWWTY LUTHERAN CHURCH. Nfcstengen 
Alee 54 (U-Bdm 5J. Si. 9j45, worship 
11 am Tel.: (069) 51 2552. 


EVANGBICAL tUTHBIAN CKUROI OF GE- 
NEVA. 20, ism Verdcdw e . Su nd a y Weidirp 
1 1:00 cum. Tel (022) 20 JO. 89. 


AMERICAN PROTESTANT ORJKCH Sunday 
Service 9il5 end 11:15 am TeU (070) 
244490, Esther de Boor van RJjWara 20. 

HELSINKI 

INTI EVANG. CHURCH, [Rode Cburrfil 
Toroppwkio, U dier l n ko t w , l&OCL Tab 09b 

405091 & 446775. 

LONDON 

AMBIICAN CHURCH in London at 79 Town 
ham Court Roacl London WT, $5 of 9^5 am 
& worship c* 1 1 ojil Goodge Met lube; TaL- 
(01)5802791. 

PARIS 

AMSBCAN CHURCH W PAIB5. Warship 
1 1 rOO am. 65. Quai (fOnay, Paris 7. Bus 63 
at door, Metro MmoNatm or Imafides. 

STOCKHOLM 

IMMANU& CHURCH. KungstensB. & Birgw 
Jarf. Friendy Oiristitn Mawship. English, 
Swednh & Korean. 1 1 >00. TeLi 468 151225 
A 309603. 

UMTED CHRISTIAN CONGREGATION. 
Kkna Osfco Kyriwgato 9, sendee 9:00. TeLi 
+46-6-21 QT 88. 

V1H9NA 

VBVNA COMMUNITY CHURCH; A.1010 
Vienna, Atnkm, Doralhuaiguue 16. Services 
Sundays 1 1:30 am. 

ZURICH 

INTERNATIONAL PROTESTANT CHURCH, 
BigKsh s peak in g, Sundays 11:30 am, 
5chan*engos*e 25. TeLt (pi) 2525525. 



Ctvnpiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

HANNOVER, West Germany — About 
700 East German refugees arrived here by 
special train from Warsaw cm Friday and said 
they h«H been taken along minor lines in East 
Germany to avoid having more people climb 
aboard. 

Tued but exhilarated, the refugees poured 
off a packed eight-coach train that was ex- 
pected to be the last provided by East Germa- 
ny to ferry its disgruntled citizens to tbe 
West 

But more East Germans crowded into the 
West German Embassy in Warsaw soon after 
it was emptied by the departure of their 
compatriots. Nearly 200 East Germans had 
flocked to the embassy by early Friday after- 
noon. 

The West German border police raised 
their estimate of the number of people on tbe 
train from an earlier figure of 633. 

The new arrivals, the latest of more than 
45,000 East Germans who have fled their 
homeland in the last month, said the train 
had nitm an unusual route through East 
Germany during the ni ght 

“We went on sidelines, routes we had never 
seen before," a woman said. “At every rail- 
way crossing there were policemen and state 
security. Everything was cordoned off." 

Gina Sehmalr- 29, said many of the passen- 
gers threw their East German marks out the 
windows as they rode through East Germany. 

The West Goman television network ZDF 
said protesters took to the streets in Dresden 


late Thursday, at times clashing with tbe 
police. There was no immediate report of 
usuries. Chinch sources put the number of 
protesters at 400. 

A day earlier, there were major clashes 
between riot policemen and would-be femi- 
gres who tried to get on a train taking East 


German refugees to West Germany. 

ZDF showed pictures of pitched battles 
between the police and about 10,000 young 
protesters on Wednesday night. 

The state-run East German press agency 
ADN made no mention of the disturbances 
except for a four-line report on Friday deny- 
ing a West German news report that a man 
had been killed in the riots. 

In Prague, about 400 East Germans were 
reported to have been sent home after cross- 
ing illegally into Czechoslovakia. 

An Interior Ministry spokesman told the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party newspaper 
Rude Pravo that the 400 had made tbe cross- 
ings in the last few days. East Germany 
suspended visa-free trawl for its citizens 
wanting to visit Czechoslovakia on Tuesday 
after thousands took refuge in die West Ger- 
man Embassy in Prague. 

New measures were being taken to rein- 
force the Czechoslovak border with East Ger- 
many, the spokesman added. 

The Polish government spokesman, Mal- 
gorzata Niezabitowska, said Polish border 
guards had turned back 407 East Germans 
trying to cross into the country illegally in the 
lak 18 days. 


She said that no East Germans with proper 
travel papers had been detained on the Polish 
side and that Poland was doing its best to 
help East Germans who came in legally. 

She added that Warsaw had received sig- 
nals that East German authorities were de- 
taining people who had documents entitling 
them to enter Poland. 

Unlike the authorities in Czechoslovakia, 
who have cordoned off Bonn's embassy in 
Prague, Poland’s new Solidarity-led govern- 
ment has not blocked approaches to the West 
German Embassy in Warsaw. !t says it is 
being guided by humanitarian interests. 

About 7,600 refugees arrived in West Ger- 
many on Thursday after East Germany sent a 
convoy of trains to Czechoslovakia to take 
out its disaffected citizens. 

More than 5,000 left on Sunday, and tens 
of thousands of others have crossed to the 
West from Hungary since the government in 
Budapest threw open its border with Austria 
on Sept. 11. 

East Germany suspended visa-free travel 
to Czechoslovakia before agreeing to bring 
out the second batch of its citizens from 
Prague. The dampdown closed the door to 
another big exodus, but there is still a steady 
trickle of defections. 

East Germans given exit visas for holidays 
in Hungary are still reaching West Germany 
after cresting the frontier with Austria. More 
than 600 have arrived from Hungary since 
Thursday. 

(Reuters, AP, UP1) 


New Leader in Ukraine Offers 
Cooperation With Nationalists 


By Bill Keller 

New York Times Service 

KIEV, U.S.SJL — The new 
leader of the Communist Party in 
the Ukraine has offered to curb the 
official harassment of this repub- 
lic's growing nationalist movement 
and to begin a period of coopera- 
tion, provided that the nationalists 
do not advocate secession from the 
Soviet Union. 

In an interview Thursday and in 
a private meeting with leaders of 
the movement, Vladimir A. 
Ivashko, the party leader of the 
second largest Soviet republic, said 
that Ik would not impede efforts by 
a new nationalist umbrella group to 
become legally registered and pub- 
lish its own newspaper. 

Mr. Ivashko also hinted in the 
interview that the status of the 
banned Ukrainian Catholic 
Church was under review, and he 
said that he would go along with 
several changes in a new Ukrainian 
election law that independent 
groups say would give non-Com- 
munist candidates a much better 
chance in the republic's coming lo- 
cal elections. 

By emphasizing “renewal" of the 
party and dialogue with the non- 
Communist political forces crop- 
ping op in the republic, tbe new 
party leader seems determined to 
distance himself from his hard-line 
predecessor, Vladimir V. Shcher- 
bitsky, whose powerful political 
machine ran the republic for 17 


Robbers 7 Hands Amputated 

Reuters 

DAMMAM, Saudi Arabia — 
Four men from Yemen had their 
right hands chopped off Friday as 
convicted robbers, the Interior 
Ministry announced. 


years until his retirement last week 
at the age of 71. 

“We are entering a new epoch, 
an epoch of renewal” said the new 
party leader, who is 56, when asked 
if he considered his selection the 
end of the Shcherbitsky era or its 
continuation. 

Leaders of rival political groups 
in the Ukraine are divided about 
Mr. Ivashko, with some welcoming 
the signs of conciliation and others 
deeply mistrustful that the Kremlin 
will permit dialogue and democra- 
tization in this critical republic 

The Ukraine has a population of 
52 million and one-fifth of the 
country’s industry and agriculture. 

Mr. Shcherbitsky kept tbe re- 
public in check with a heavy hand. 
If Mr. Ivashko is indeed bent on 
trying a lighter touch, he may find 
tirnt fire drreraty of the place actu- 
ally works to his advantage 

Although Ukrainian nationalism 
is a major concern for the Kremlin, 
the movement is more fragmented 
and less intent on separatism than 
similar movements in the Baltics. 

The western Ukraine is strongly 
devoted to the Ukrainian language 
and culture, but the east is heavily 
Russified. And while there is grow- 
ing support for greater political 
and economic autonomy from 
Moscow, outright Ukrainian inde- 
pendence does not appear, so far, 
to have a mainstream following. 

Mr. Ivashko, the son of a carpen- 
ter, spent most of his career in the 
city of Kharkov, in the eastern 
Ukraine, where the nationalist 
movement has had little impact. 

He readily acknowledged the 
Ukraine's reputation under Mr. 
Shcherbitsky as an outpost of polit- 
ical and economic conservativism, 
“the kingdom of stagnation," as he 
put it. 


While heaping generalized praise 
on Mr. Shcherbitsky, he did not 
deny that there was some troth in 
this reputation. 

“We are all children of our 
time,” he said of his predecessor. 

In an important sign that the 
days of one-man domination in the 
Ukraine may be over, Mr. Ivashko 
said he would not be a candidate 
for president of the new, more pow- 
erful Ukrainian legislature that is 
to be elected early next year. Mik- 
hail S. Gorbachev has combined 
the posts of president and party 
leader at the national level, but Mr. 
Ivashko will share power in a way 
that Mr. Shcherbitsky never bad to. 

Asked about the miners who 
idled the Ukraine's coalfields with 
a strike in july, Mr. Ivashko said he 
was sympathetic to their com- 
plaints and would insist that tbe 
government make good on its list of 
promised concessions. But be said 
he regarded strikes as “nonsense" 
in a communist system. 

■ Blockade Is Breached 

Trains moved vital supplies into 
the Soviet republic of Armenia on 
Friday, ending a blockade by work- 
era in neighboring Azerbaijan that 
lasted for more than a month, Reu- 
ters reported from Moscow. 

The official press agency Tass 
said that hundreds of train cars had 
rolled into Armenia three days af- 
ter the Soviet parliament autho- 
rized the army to take over opera- 
tion of the railways. 

Workers in Azerbaijan had 
blockaded railways to press tbe Ar- 
menians to drop their claims to a 
disputed enclave, ihe Nagorno-Ka- 
rabakh Autonomous Region. 

The agency said tbe area's rail 
network would be cleared within 
five to six days. 


Poles Draft 
Plan to Free 
Economy 

The Associated Press 

WARSAW — Deputy Prime 
Minister Leszek Balcerowkz on 
Friday announced the new govern- 
ment's preliminary plans to create 
a market economy, saying Poles 
will face tight money, bankruptcy 
and unemployment along the way. 

He said the Solidarity-led gov- 
ernment would try to alleviate the 
inevitable pain of the program by 
introducing unemployment bene- 
fits and other protective measures. 

The plan was the most detailed 
explanation of the sacrifices to be 
expected under changes advocated 
by the government, which took of- 
fice last month as the first non- 
Communist one in the East bloc 

On Thursday, the Council of 
Ministers, led by Prime Minis ter 
Tadeusz Mazowiecki, approved tbe 
plan. 

A few hours after Mr. BaL 
cerowicz spoke, the National Exec- 
utive Commission of the Solidarity 
union movement said that it was 
concerned about price increases. 

But it added that Poles were will- 
ing to make concessions “as long as 
they are to lead to getting out of tbe 
crisis." 

Mr. Bakerowicz said that he dis- 
cussed the government's plans last 
week with officials of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in Washing- 
ton, and that they gave their gener- 
al approval. 

An IMF mission wfll come to 
Poland on Oct 16 and a crucial 
standby loan agreement should be 
signed by the end of next month, he 
said. Poland is seeking to restruc- 
ture $39 billion in foreign debt 

Mr. Balcerowicz said that price 
controls, ration coupons and cen- 
tralized distribution would only 
worsen problems. 


STRATEGY: Soviets Hint Willingness to Yield on U.S. Role in Europe 


(Condoned from page 1) 
to be able to keep some of its own 

troops in Eastern Europe. 

Specifically, officials said that 
some axiomatic Soviet objectives 
were bong reversed, with these 
possibilities: 

• An end to Soviet efforts to 
achieve the breakup of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
ibe withdrawal of U.S. forces from 
Western Europe, at least in the 
foreseeable future. 

• Soviet agreement to the con- 
tinued presence of a small number 
of short-range U.S. nuclear weap- 
ons in NATO countries as pan of 
new concept of “minimal deter- 
rence" that also involves some sim- 
ilar Soviet missiles is Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

• Soviet acceptance of the nucle- 
ar forces of Britain and France, 
which might eventually develop 
into a West European deterrent 
with some degree of independence 
from U.S. strategy. 


Soviet reorientation along these 
lines. Western officials said, would 
facilitate disarmament accords and 
closer economic and cultural lies 
throughout Europe. 

East bloc diplomats said that 
they expected the Soviet leader, 
Mikhail $. Gorbachev, who began 
a visit to East Germany on Friday, 
to discourage any idea of early dis- 
cussions on German reunification. 
To get Western support for (his 
approach, the Soviet Union ap- 
pears to be offering some measures 
that would consolidate U.S. influ- 
ence in West Germany and in 
Western Europe generally. 

The emergence of a new Soviet 
diplomatic line would upset some 
key assumptions about the U.S. 
role in Europe; 

Ever since the construction of 
the Berlin Wall in 1961, many po- 
litical leaders on the left in Western 
Europe have been convinced (hat 
(he United States is on a long, halt- 
ing retreat from Europe. The natu- 


ral corollary is that the Soviet 
Union bolds the keys to Eastern 
Europe and will tolerate expanded 
West European activity there only 
to the degree that U.S. influence 
recedes and Western Europe be- 
comes more neutral. 

This view has been strong in 
West Germany, analysts in Bonn 
said, particularly among the center- 
left opposition Social Democrats 
and in some far-right nationalist 
groups. It influenced their calls for 
all U.S. nuclear weapons to be tak- 
en out of West Germany and tbeir 
opposition to any military role for 
the European Community. 

■ In broader terms, the Soviet shift 
would reverse recent assumptions 
about the relative vulnerabilities of 
tbe superpowers in Europe. 

Periodically, the Soviet Union 
has pre s s ure d the Western alliance 
by plaving on West Germany’s 
hopes ror a Soviet-brokered open- 
ing to the east But now the Soviet 
leadership seems to admit that its 


problems in propping up East Ger- 
many are more severe than any 
NATO concern about keeping 
West Germany tied to tbe West 

“It is a striking role reversal in 
the psychodrama of postwar Eu- 
rope.” according to a French offi- 
cial, who met this week with offi- 
cials in a Soviet delegation visiting 
Paris. He said that Soviet leaders 
appeared to realize that they no 
longer had “a German card to play 
against the West" and instead had 
concluded that Western unity 
might be one (tf tbe few things that 
could bdp limit the potential for 
chaos in their own camp. 

Allied officials, while cautious 
about the extent of the Soviet shift, 
acknowledged signs of a newly con- 
structive Soviet approach. 

“For the first tune they’re show- 
ing an interest in stability, and we 
can infer that they have realized the 
limits on their ability to make mis- 
chief for us," said a U.S. ambassa- 
dor in Western Europe. 


WORLD BRIEFS 

Norway’s Prime Minister to Resign, • 
Making Way lor a Rightist Coalition 

OSLO (AP) — Prime Minister Gro Harlem Brundtiand announced 
Friday that she would reagn next wedc rather than be put oat <tf office by 
a vote of parliament. 

Mrs. Brand tland's three-year Labor government is to be s u cce e ded by 
a three-party non-Socialist coalition haded by Jan P. Syse, head erf fe 
Conservative Party. The new minority coalition of the Conservative, 
Christian Democrat and Center parties will control 62 seats in the 165- 
seat parliament and most rdy on the support of the Progress Party, which 
holds 22 seats. Labor has 63 seats, and the Labor-alSed Socialist Left 
party has 17. There is one independent 

Mis. Brundtiand is to step down Ocl 13, a month after t he Lab or Party 
suffered heavy setbacks in a national election, said a spokesman, An» 
Strand. “She will inform the parliament on Oct 12 and hand in the 
government's resignation to King Olav an Friday the nth," Mr. Strand 
said 

Labor will present its draft 1990 national budget to the legislature aT 
Thursday, Mr. Strand said. He added, “Mrs. BrundtlantTs cabinet will 
serve as a caretaker government over the weekend. On Monday, the wty 
is open for a non-Socialist government-" 

Greek Coalition Prepares to Resign 

ATHENS (Reuters) — Greece's conservative-Communist coalition 


Tic AacdMo) fns 

Prime Minister MDdos Nemeth of Hungary, left, and Kantfy Grosz, the party general secretary, at tbe congress Friday in Budapest 

7 00 East Germans Exit With a Detour 


The coalition, in power since Jnly, would hand its r e s i g n a tion u> 
President Christos Sartzetakis on Saturday morning, a spokesman said. 
National ejections are due Nov. 5. Both partners have said they will ngect 
any request to form a new government. 

The coalition, was formed after inconclusive June elections with tbe 
sole goal of investigating a series of scandals. Parliament has since voted 
to soul former Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou and five of hs 
ministers to trial over allegations of illegal gram sales, banking fraud and 
illegal telephone tapping. 

2 Groups Claim Killing in Belgium 

BRUSSELS (AP) —About 3,000 people attended the funeral Friday 
of a Jewish leader who was shot and killed in Brussels. Two groups haw; 
claimed responsibility for tbe slaying. ^ 

Foreign Minister Marie Eyskeas,aad Justice Minister Melchior Watnp 
let were among those paying their last respects to Joseph Wybran, the 
head of Belgium's Jewish community. 

Dr. Wybran, 49, was shot outside the Brussels University Hospital, 
where he headed the immunology department. In a later to seven! 
newspapers, a group caffing itself Young Palestine, Proud and Free, 
claimed responsibility and said more attacks would follow. On Thursday, 
a group in Lebanon raffing itself Soldiers of Justice said it ItiBed Dr. 
Wybran, asserting that he was a spy for Israel 

Embassy Drama Ends in El Salvador 

SAN SALVADOR (Renters) —One of two occupations of embassies 
in San Salvador ended Friday when human rights activists freed 13 
hinges the y bad held for a day at the Costa Rican mission. 

The 20 activists, members of a group of relatives of disappeared 
persons, took over the embassy on Thursday to protest what they said 
were tinmen rights abuses by El Salvador's rightist government. The 
hostages and the activists left the embassy in Red Cross jeeps. A ring of 
riot policemen around tbe embassy opened up to let the jeeps through^ 
and no effort was made to arrest the activists. 

Meanwhile, wounded leftist guerrillas continued an occupation at the 
Mexican Embassy, where the 46 rebels are seeking political asylum. The 
rebels, many of them missing limbs or blind, had spent more than a 
month in a sit-in at nearby San Salvador cathedral before moving to the 
embassy on Tuesday. 

Parly Selects Kaifu to Stay as Leader 

TOKYO (Reuters) — Japan's governing Liberal Democratic Party 
selected Prime Minister ^ Toshuri Kami on Friday to lead the pany into the 
next general election. 

Mr. Kaifu's term as party president runs out on OcL 30, but a party 
spokesman said he had been nommated unopposed fora new term lasting 
two years. A party convention wfll ratify the appointment Oct 31, he 
said. 

Pope Starts an 11-Day Trip to Asia 

ROME (Reuters) — Rjpe John Paul Ufeft Rome on Friday fw an 11- 
day trip to Aria, with bis chartered Alitalia Booing 747 flying over tbe 
Soviet Union for the first time on the way east. 

The pope will visit South Korea, Indonesia and Mauritius. Moscow 
granted permission for the pope to fly over Soviet territory to shorten the t 
trip after China, which does not allow its Roman Catholics to recognize 
papal authority, refused a similar request 
The plane was due to fly over Yugoslavia, Hungary, the Soviet Union 
and Japan before reaching the South Korean capital, Seoul, the first stop 
on the tour. 

U.S. Jury Says Desai Was Not Libeled 

CHICAGO (AP) — A U.S. District Court jury decided Friday that an 
American journalist, Seymour Hersh, did not Hbel Monuji Desai, a 
former Indian prime minister, in a book that called the Indi um official a 
paid CIA informant. 

The six-member jury, which deliberated for just over a day at the end of 
a three-week hearing, found there was no “dear and convincing evi- 
dence" that Mr. Henh knowingly made false statements. It also found 
that Mr. Desai, now 93 and in poor health, did not prove that Mr. Herrii'i 
allegations defamed hhn. 

Mr. Hersh had testified during the trial that he had several sources for 
making tbe allegation against Mr. Desai Mr. Hersh said tbe verdict 
“shows a reporter can rely on confidential sources to say even a former 

prime minister is an asset of the CIA, and get sued, and win.” Mr. DesaTs 

lawyer said be was considerate an anneal 


lawyer said be was considering an appeal. 

For the Record 

Two Turkish Kurds were hospitalized in London on Frida 
injuries after setting themselves on fire to protest tbe Brith 
refusal to give them political asylum. 

TRAVEL UPDATE 


with serious 
i authorities’ 
(AFP) 
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Aviation Authority said. The agency said the average delay «l<n length- 
ened, to 36 minutes from 33. (AFP) 
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Range of B-2 Bomber 
Is Less Than Expected, 
Surprising Lawmakers 
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By George C. Wilson 

WashingKm Pot , f Srmtr 

WASHINGTON — The UjS. 
Air Face’s B-2 “stealth" bomber 

• has less cruising range ihap the 
o per a nd cheaper B-1B now in 
operation, according to a secret 

of the Defense Department 
1. 

— report is certain to raise new 
troubles for ibe 5530 milling flying- 
wing B-2 aircraft. 

j “Not good news for the plane,” 

■ said Les Aspm, Democrat of Wis- 
consin and chairman of the House 
Aimed Services Committee, of the 
comparative unrefuekd ranges of 
the two bombers. 

As disclosed by authoritative 

sources, the Pentagon “black" bud- 

• 'get gives the current estimates of 

- -comparative ranges without refuel- 
ing as 6,400 miles (10,250 kilome- 
ters) Tor the B-l and 6,000 miles for 
the B-2. 

“I'm surprised at that,” Mr. As- 
jsn sakL “They’ve been advertising 
the B-2 as having better range." 

' Representative Joseph M. Mc- 

- Dade of Fennsyivania, who as 
ranking Republican on the House 
Appropriations defense subcom- 
mittee would have access to the 
secret documents that go to law- 
makers to back up the main budget, 
also e x pr e s se d surprise. 

“I thought the B-2 would be 

• much longer range,’' he said. Mr. 

£ 


McDade has been a staunch sup- 
porter of the air force plan to build 

132 of the B-2 bombers at a cost of 
S70 billion. 

An air force sp okesman declined 
to elaborate on the comparative 
ranges of the B-2 and B-l, declar- 
ing that the air force had op]y said 
that the B-2's unrefuded range 
would be “in excess" of 6,000 miles 
while the range erf the older and less 
secret B- 1 was "classified.” The B-2 
is designed to foil air defenses until 
the bomber is too dose fa defend- 
ers to react. The B-l is designed to 
fly in low under radar beams. 

The B-2. which the air force is 
now flight testing, was designed as 
a flying wing partly to achieve bet- 
ter fad efficiency. The entire air- 
craft is shaped as a lifting body 
while the B-l experiences drag 
from its conventional body and 
tail The four engines on the B-2, 
however, lose scone efficiency, ex- 
perts haw said, because the ex- 
haust must be ducted and coded to 
reduce the chance of detection by 
radar or heal- seeking defense sys- 
tems. 

Mr. Aspin said that the surpris- 
ingly short unrefuded cruising 
range of the B-2 adds another prob- 
lem to many that threaten its fu- 
ture: 

He said the House and Senate 

were still debating about how much 

money should go to the B-2 for 



De Klerk Agrees to Meet 
Tutu and Other Blacks 
For Talks About Talks’ 


Jeff Rf^vrcv'Tbr Auvoiri Plfw 


SIZING UP THE COMPETITION — General Dimitri T. Yazov, center, the Soviet defense minister, after inspecting a B-l bomber at 
an air force base near Phoenix, Arizona. Genera! Yazov is on a weeklong visit to the United States the first bv a Soviet defense chief. 


fiscal 1990, which began Sunday, as 
they try to reach a compromise 
military authorization bill. 

“We're going into the B-2 big- 
time right after this conference.” 
Mr. Aspin said of the House 
Armed Services Committee. He 


said the Senate seems willing to 
finance the bomber if ii passes 
flight tests, "but the House isn't 
sure the plane is worth it even if it 
works." 

He added that at the bearings on 
the B-2, "the air force is really go- 


ing to have to calibrate its presenta- 
tion un Soviet air defenses." 

"If the Soviets do not improve 
their air defenses, we don't need the 
B-2. If they improve thdr defenses 
a lot we won't need the B-2 because 
it ma> not be able to penetrate 


them. So when you really look at it. 
the air force has to make the case 
that the Soviet air defenses will 
have to be improved too much for 
the B-l but not enough to stop the 
B-2." he said. "This is going to take 
some real fine calibration." 
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U.S. Town Makes Hay From the Sweet Smell of Sewer Sludge 


By Wayne King 

.Vm i'urk Times Serene 

FAIRFIELD, Connecticut — It was a 
pleasant event . at the Penfield Beach Pa- 
vilion, the kind some like to call casually 
elegant. 

There were a hundred guests or so, and 
the afternoon sun glinted on the water 
outside and streamed in through the ceil- 
ing-high windows. There was crab and 
cold roast beef and breast of turkey and 
bottles of Chardonnay on the long buffet. 

And after lunch (here was quiet con- 
versation, mostly about garbage. 

The occasion ' was the dedication of 
Fairfield's new compost heap. 

“Composting may not be sexy, but it’s 
getting sexier by tbe minute," said Archie 
Albright, one of the guests. 

Indeed, the formal dedication of Fair- 
field's S3 million composting center, built 


by a company headed by Mr. Albright, 
may well be an occasion for clinking 
glasses and making toasts. 

Fairfield, like other towns and cities 
across most of the United States, has 
been threatened for years with smother- 
ing in an ever-increasing mound of its 
own waste: That indudes not only the 
three to five pounds of trash that every 
man , woman and chil d discards every 
day (1.4 to 2.3 kilograms) but also the 
grass and leaves from thdr front yards 
and the mountains of sewage sludge gen- 
erated by waste- treatment plants. 

Last year, after several extensions, 
Connecticut ordered Fairfield's over- 
filled landfill dosed for good. 

Fairfield joined 14 other communities 
to truck its garbage to nearby Bridgeport 
to be bunted in a regional incinerator, at 
S54 a ton. But the incinerator would not 


accept Fairfield's 4,000 tons of sewage 
sludge a year. 

“We had been using our sewage sludge 
to cover our landfill," said First Select- 
man Jacquelyn C. Durrdl. 

"We had nothing to do with our sludge 
if we were no longer going to have a 
landfilL We could have built an incinera- 
tor and burned the sludge, but we knew 
the neighbors were not gang to allow 
that” 

A few other states, notably Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio, would take the sludge for 
burial for a fee, but that option was 
deemed undependable. “Five years from 
now. they might just say, 'We won't take 
it anymore,' " she said. “Then we’d be 
right' back where we started." 

Enter International Process Systems of 
Glastonbury, Connecticut, which Tor 
years has manufactured a system to pro- 


duce commercial compost for gardeners. 
The company makes about fO milli on 
bags a year, said Peter SeLlew. the board 
chairman, who got into the composting 
business as a sideline to his nursery busi- 
ness. 

Given the growing number of commu- 
nities that are exhausting their landfills, it 
was a natural transition to design a sys- 
tem to turn sewage sludge into a usable, 
and potentially salable,' commodity. 

Composting, a natural process of or- 
ganic decomposition, is as old as the 
dinosaurs, but Fairfield's new system 
mechanizes and automates the process to 
the nth degree. 

Driven by computers, the huge system 
occupies a two-acre (8,000-square-meter) 
building. Six concrete troughs, each two- 
thirds the length of a football field, are 
loaded with sewage sludge mixed with 
chipped leaves, grass and branches from 


Fairfield’s thousands of lawns and parks. 

Over 18 to 21 days — the computers 
figure out just how long — the mixture is 
churned and aerated with forced air, and 
the noxious odors are drawn off. The 
mixture comes out the outer end clean 
and odor-free. 

The town plans to use the compost to 
finish capping its 18-acre landfill, trans- 
forming it into a park with athletic fields, 
and then to landscape its parks and other 
public areas. 

Fairfield officials say its new system is 
the first or its kind in New England. But 
it is probably not ibe last 

David Ignatowitz, who is in charge of 
waste-water treatment in Vernon, Con- 
necticut, where incineration has proved 
too costly and the landfill will be ex- 
hausted in a year, watched the Fairfield 
system in action and concluded. “Com- 
posting is the only way to go." 



Unearthing a Vast Landfill’s Secret 


“Garbofogsfs,” as they are sometimes called, beginning studies at a New York Gty landfilL 


By Richard Severo 

V« Yurk Times Semce 

NEW YORK — A team of 
archaeologists, microbiolgists 
and chemists has begun mining 
the riches of a vast landfill on 
Staten Island, and for them it is 
the little things of life that count: 

• A bunk of fetid ham fat 
from 1984 that remains as dis- 
turbingly plump and supple as 
the day it was trimmed from 
somebody's dinner. 

• A July 10. 1982, front page 
from The New York Daily News 
announcing a jet crash arid look- 
ing surprisingly crisp, even after 
seven years of foul entombment. 

• Assorted shards and snip- 
pets of plastic and paper, innards 
and once-edibles. oddments long 
forgotten by the New Yorkers 
who bought them, consumed 
them, then unceremoniously dis- 
carded them. 

The stuff trumpets its putres- 


cence to any and all who would 
get near it. even on a brisk Octo- 
ber day (some of the more sensi- 
tive scientists wore respirator 
masks). 

But if it is rotting, why doesn’t 
it go ahead and rot? 

Why. after so many years of 
mofdering in the very place 
where it was supposed to return 
to dust, should such matter con- 
tinue to exist, and, worse, to lode 
fresh and almost new? 

The 17 researchers who began 
this week to dig holes in the pyra- 
mid of trash now abuOding at the 
Fresh Kills Landfill are deter- 
mined to find the answer. 

If they are successful, they 
could change the way Americans 
think about what they make and 
how they make it and how they 
wrap iL 

.And it could provide new clues 
into the unsolved mystery of 
what really happens in' the bow- 


els of 2.8 billion cubic feet of 
waste. 

One of the researchers, Joseph 
Sulfita, a microbiologist from the 
University of Oklahoma, said it 
seemed to him that the material 
buried near the top of the landfill 
was not degrading, perhaps be- 
cause of a lack of water. 

The pyramid was designed not 
to collect water, water in la id- 
fills produces leachate, which is a 
concentrate of toxicity and a se- 
rious environmental problem. 

Mr. Sulfita said there was no 
oxygen in the depths of the land- 
fill, so that ibe process of decay 
was left to anaerobic bacteria. 

Anna Palmisano is also part of 
the expedition. She is a microbi- 
ologist in the environmental 
safety department of Procter & 
Gamble, and she said her com- 
pany and many others wanted to 
leant about how landfills break 
down all manner of substances. 


By William Claiborne 

(r,.tr int<i(-i: Pi-:: Scnue 

JOHANNESBURG — Presi- 
dent Frederik W. de Klerk said 
Friday he would meet with Arch- 
bishop Desmond M. Tutu and oth- 
er leading anti-apartheid cam- 
paigners next week to discuss their 
request to “help create the climate 
for negotiations.” 

The meeting in Mr. de Klerk's 
Pretoria office on Wednesday will 
be the first between the new presi- 
dent and leading figures in the 
Mass Democratic Movement. De- 
spite .Archbishop Tutu's disclaimer 
that he is not going as a negotiator, 
it is likely to be interpreted as the 
opening of "talks about talks" on 
South Africa’s racial conflict. 

Archbishop Tutu, the Anglican 
primate of Caps Town, said, “As 
church leaders, we would see our- 
selves as facilitators who would try 
to help create the c lima te for nego- 
tiations. The negotiations them- 
selves would not be conducted by 
us — they would have to be entered 
into by those identified by our peo- 
ple as being their true political 
leaders." 

Saying that he asked ibe presi- 
dent for' a meeting “as a matter of 
urgency." .Archbishop Tutu said he 
wanted to “spell out to Mr. de 
KJerk the steps he needs to create a 
climate conducive to genuine and 
productive negotiations to resolve 
the crisis facing South .Africa.” 

Mr. de Klerk said he had agreed 
to meet with .Archbishop Tutu-, the 
Reverend Allan Boesak, president 
of the World .Alliance of Reformed 
Churches; and the Reverend Frank 
Chikane, general secretary of the 
South African Council of 
Churches. 

The three are among the best- 
known figures in Lhe Mass Demo- 
cratic Movement, a loose coalition 
of ami-apartheid groups that was 
formed after the United Democrat- 
ic From was effectively banned last 
year under the state of emergency 1 . 

Officials of the outlawed African 
National Congress, contacted by 
telephone in their headquarters in 
l.inaka, Zam bia, said they were not 
aware of the planned meeting. 

Since the Sept. 6 national elec- 
tion, Mr. de Klerk has consistently 
said be will not talk with the ANC 
until it abandons its armed struggle 
and commits itself to peaceful ne- 
gotiations for a new constitution 
for South Africa. He has also said 
he is seeking legitimate black lead- 
ers who will come forward to nego- 
tiate some form of representation 
in government for the disenfran- 
chised black majority. 

Archbishop Tutu was in Wash- 
ington to attend a funeral and 
could not be reached. But a spokes- 
man, John Allen, said that, in one 
sense, Wednesday’s meeting could 
be interpreted as "talks about 
talks." 

“In the sense that it is talks by 
church leaders and the state presi- 
dent on how to get talks going be- 
tween politicians and the state 
president, then, yes. they will be 
talks about talks,” Mr. Allen said. 

But be emphasized, as did Arch- 
bishop Tutu in a statement released 
by his office, that lhe church lead- 
ers would be adopting no political 
role in their discussions with Mr. de 
Klerk. 

Archbishop Tutu’s office also re- 
leased a transcript of unpublished 
portions of an interview of the prel- 
ate by the Afrikaans-Ianguage 


newspaper Rapport, in which he 
said that if be could persuade Mr. 
de Klerk to demonstrate his com- 
mitment to end apartheid, it would 
make it easier for him to urge 
blacks to be “slightly more pa- 
tient." 

.Archbishop Tutu said that “al- 
most by the stroke of a pen” Mr. de 
Klerk could drastically alter Lhe po- 
litical climate by lifting the state of 
emergency, releasing political de- 
tainees and removing restrictions 
against political groups. 

“If he did that," asked the arch- 
bishop. “how could anyone stand 
up in the international community 
and sav, 'We want more sanc- 
tions’?"' 

Archbishop Tutu is one of the 
leading advocates of punitive sanc- 
tions against Pretoria. 

He added: “I think those en- 
gaged in the armed struggle would 
find it very difficult to continue to 
persuade people, even in the black 
community, that there was justifi- 
cation." 
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Foes of the Draft Catch Spain ’s Socialists Off Guard 


By Alan Riding 

AVm> York Times Service 

MADRID — When the grim fig* 
1 ures are ann ounced each year, the 
Spanish Defense Ministry invari- 
ably tries to blame bad driving and 
personal problems for the large 
number of young Spaniards who 
die or c ommi t suicide while doing 
their military service. 

Yet, compounded by horror sto- 
ries of the brutality, loneliness and 
discomfort experiawed by reauits, 
the (tept h toll served to build up 
' huge resistance to the draft, not 
only among Spanish teen-agers but 
aten among their worried families. 


Now. with general elections 
scheduled for Ocu 29, opposition 
parties have grabbed the initiative 
on a highly emotional subject by 
filin g for the rapid elimination of 
the obligatory year of military ser- 
vice. 

Caught off guard, the Socialist 
government erf Prime Minister Fe- 
lipe Gonzdlez responded by prom- 
ising to reduce the draft to 9 
months from 12 as part of a long- 
term program to modernize toe 
Spanish armed forces. 

The government has also tried to 
turn the debate toward broader 
strategic considerations. 


Yet, with an electorate that in- 
cludes 250,000 recruits and another 
250,000 youths due to be drafted 
□ext year, the opposition seems de- 
termined to keep the campaign 
spotlight focused on the abuses 
widely associated with military ser- 
vice. 

The influence of the issue on the 
election results themselves is bard 
to measure, particularly since it is 
being exploited by parties of both 
left and right 

But while polls suggest that Mr. 
Gonzdlez will win a third term as 
prime minister, the draft has dearly 


become an embarrassment to his 
government 

The Defense Minis try statistics 
leU pan of the story. Among the 
257,000 youths drafted in 1988, 
there were 185 deaths, including 24 
suicides, 672 recruits suffered seri- 
ous injuries and an additional 109 
attempted suicide. 

Over the last sax years, suicides 
by recruits totaled 162. 

In its breakdown for last year, 
the ministry said that only 30 of the 
deaths were directly related to mili- 
tary activities, including accidents 
in wiving military vehicles or ex- 
plosives, while only one of 24 sui- 
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AMERICAN 

TOPICS 


Toll Takers Are Kind 
To Broke Motorists 

Drivers suddenly aware that 
they are short of the necessary 
cash on approaching turnpike toll 
booths need not worry, Bob Le- 
vey reports in The Washington 
Post He conducted an informal 
survey and found no turnpikes 
that turned away drivers who 
happened to be broke. 

In New Jersey, such motorists 
are handed an “unpaid toll slip” 
and asked to pay the next time 
tb^ come through. Nearly half of 
them do. 

In Delaware, a can’t-pay mo- 
torist is given a “toll default 
form." He or she is asked to write 
down name, address ed li cense 
number, and to mail the form, 
along with the toll due, to the 
Turnpike Authority. The author- 
ity takes checks. Compliance is 
more than 50 percent 

In Maryland, the tofl taker will 


call over a police officer to stand 
there as the motorist is asked to 
sign a “pledge to pay." A spokes- 
man says the demand for pay- 
ment has “more of an impact this 
way." And more of a success rate. 
More than two-thirds of the 
pledge-signers send in their mon- 

ey- 

Short Takes 

The new (Erector of the U.S. 
Information Agency, Bruce S. 
Gdb, says he heard “no com; 
plaints at all. not one at all 
about Voice of America broad- 
casts when he met Soviet officials 
in Moscow last month But he did 
get an earful from Soviet dissi- 
dents, who told him that VOA 
programs were stodgy and bor- 
mtThe New York Times quotes 
a recent emigre from Leningrad 
as saying, “Three or four yean 
ago the situation would have 
been just the reverse: criticism 
from the Soviet government and 
praise from the Soviet public. 
Vladimir N. Brovkin, an assistant 
professor of government at Ober- 
lin College in Ohio, sad Munich- 
based Radio Liberty is more pop- 
ular and more interesting to 
Soviet listeners than VOA. Radio 


Liberty, although funded by the 
U.S. government, is not an offi- 
cial organ of government policy. 

, American feet are getting big- 
ger, and stores that once stocked 
women’s shoes only up to size 10 
(about 42 in European size) now 
stock 11s or even 12s. Anato- 
mists, physicians and manufac- 
turers all say Americans are get- 
ting taller and heavier. The New 
York Tiroes reports, and feet 
come in proportion to body size. 
The population also is growing 
older; feet spread with age. Last- 
ly, the old vanity ploy of squeez- 
ing feet into shoes too small is 
disappearing; fitness-minded 
Americans want comfortable 
shoes. 


Interior Secretary Mptel Lu- 
jan Jr. has banned nonbiodegrad- 
able products, mainly polysty- 
rene cups, plates and trays, at the 
Interior Department cafeteria in 
Washington to demonstrate envi- 
ronmental concerns. Mr. Lujan 
also is urging the 300 restaurants 
and refreshment stands in tbe 50 
national paries to follow suit Sev- 
eral already have done so. 


Igor IjmImi is only 7 but he 
already is 6 feet (1.82 meters) tall 
and weighs 200 pounds (90 kilo- 
grams) because of a tumor that 
causes his pituitary gland to se- 
crete too much growth hormone. 
His mother. Svetlana, of Kiev in 
the Ukraine, could find no Soviet 
doctor to treat him. She and her 
strapping son are now at the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester. Min- 
nesota. The tumor, about the size 
of a tennis ball, is bang treated 
with drugs to shrink it small 
enough to be removed surgically. 

Shorter Takes The Kansas 
City Star Co. has announced it 
will merge its morning and after- 
noon newspapers, leaving the city 
with only one major daily. The 
afternoon Kansas City Star will 
be merged with The Kansas Gty 
limes into one morning edition. 
* The political satirist Rick Ho- 
rowitz says the proper gift for an 
East German during the current 
40th anniversary of East Germa- 
ny's creation is a set of luggage. 
He suggests a new East German 
anthem: “Auf Wiederseheo." 


Arthur Higbee 


rides was identified as having “mil- 
itary causes." 

But opposition to the draft is 
also fed by newspaper articles re- 
counting mistreatment of the re- 
cruits, like the young soldier who 
was jailed for not standing at atten- 
tion when he was struck by an offi- 
cer and the five recruits who were 
accused of sedition when they re- 
fused to eat next to a toilet. 

And there are stories of homo- 
sexual rapes, drug abuse, deser- 
tions and excessive punishment 
passed on by former recruits. 

Many young men spend their 
late teens' plotting ways of obtain- 
ing exemption from the draft. 

Postponement for studies is rela- 
tively easy, but it is usually a tem- 
porary solution. Many of the draft- 
ees also claim to be conscientious 
objectors, but the Defense Ministry 
recognizes fewer than 5 percent as 

such. 

Often, medical reasons for ex- 
emption are sought. Stories are told 
of one youth who puroosefully 
worsened his eyesight, of another 
who brought on a stomach ulcer 
through heavy drinking, of a third 
who got married and fathered a 
baby just in time to avoid the draft 

Leaving the country is another 
option, but the draftee most live 
abroad until he is 27 years old. 

The government Has defended 
conscription on the grounds that 
formation of a fully professional 
army would add at least 40 percent 
to the current military budget. 

Some government officials also 
say that a period of “patriotic ser- 
vice" contributes to a sense of civic 
responsibility. 

Yet even within the armed 
forces, there is growing support for 
the idea of a professional army 
Tmrfari by a National Guard com- 
prising volunteers. 

But when an anny colonel, Ama- 
deo Martinez Ingles, recently ex- 
pressed this view in public, he was 
sentenced to 14 days' house arrest 
for insubordination. 


2 Senators Seek 
More Competition 
Among Airlines 

Till 1 4sti*n|.-ftl Prv.1 

WASHINGTON — Two Re- 
publican senators said Friday they 
were introducing legislation aimed 
at restoring competition in the air- 
line industry, which they said dis- 
appeared after the early stages of 
deregulation. 

“This country is not going to be 
in the lock of eight — and declining ! 
in number — large airlines," said 1 
Senator John C. Danforth of Mis- 
souri. ranking member or the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee. He is 
sponsoring the bill with Senator 
John McCain of Arizona, ranking 
minority member on the commit- 
tee's aviation subcommittee. 

Measures of the bill would in- 
clude: 

• Barring airlines from owning 
computerized reservation systems, 
which travel agents use. 

• Forbidding them to share ! 
booking codes, a practice that now 
allows large airlines to be designat- 
ed on “feeder" lines that they do 
not actually own. 

• Giving the Department of 
Transportation a stronger say in 
assuring competition by monitor- 
ing activity in the industry using 
standards developed by the Justice 
Department for use in antitrust 
cases. 

• Allowing airports to levy per- 
passenger users and giving the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission authority 
to police the industry for unfair 
practices. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE 

IN MEMORIAL 
Jack HEM INWAY 

4 pjn.. October I i, IW9. 

Sl Vincent Fmcr Church. 
869 Lningion Ave.. New York. 
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The German Exodus 


East Germans keep heading west 

And Bush administration officials now 
say they would like the flow of refugees to 
slow, hut that it is up to East Germany to 
bring this about by reforming itself eco- 
nomically and politically. 

Preferring East Germans to stay home 
sounds harsh , but it is sound policy. And 
only a country worth living in, not a social- 
ist workhouse, will keep them there. 

Thousands of East Germans tried this 
week to scaxl the same message. They took 
to the streets in Leipzig to chant for reform 
— “We want to stay,” and “Gorby, Gorby." 

But the Hooecker regime, suH hoping 
that perestroika collapses before h does, 
grimly damps down. Repression and the 
ran tin ning emigration risk a popular explo- 
sion, which could chill warming relations 
between East and West, notjust in Germany. 

The United States and West Germany 
have always welcomed refugees from tyran- 
ny. and it is right to extend that hospitality. 

But the rush to exit in recent weeks has its 
complications. The arrival of skilled young 
workers may benefit Bonn economically by 
spurring growth, but it creates political 
strains. Some West Germans resent the 
newcomers. Others worry that the exodus 
will cause border dosings, impeding con- 
tact with their relatives in the East. 

These concerns give the United States and 
West Germany an interest in encouraging 


reform without disorder throughout Easton 
Europe: The Soviets share this interest. 

But the goal may not be achievable in East 
Germany, almost certainly not with Erich 
Hooecker and his henchmen in charge: 

That is why Washington, Bonn and Mos- 
cow want more pragmatic East German 
leaders to surface soon. 

In this context, the Bush administrations 
policy rightly addresses die question at 
hand, the future of East Germany, not the 
future of a united Germany. That is a useful 
counterpoint to siren rails on the right in 
Boon for German reunification. 

West German governments have tong rele- 
gated reunification to an indeterminate fu- 
ture, in favor of Ostpofitik: the series of small 

steps Bonn has taken to improve relations 
between the two Gennanys and to make fife 
more bearable for Germans in both. 

To jettison that policy now would disrupt 
the process of change m the East and im- 
provement in East-West relations. 

That is why Foreign Minister Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher wisely takes issue with re- 
unification, calling mdwH for “a European 
federalism and a German federalism.” 

Orderly democratic reform may be a con- 
tradiction in terms fra Mr. Hooecker. 

But for Washington, Moscow and for aO 
Germans, it represents the best hope for a 
permanent end to the Cold War. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Of Taxes and Tuxedos 


Nothing was too slippery for the Senate 
Finance Committee as if struggled to polish 
off the fiscal 1990 tax biD this week. 

Industrious committee members dredged 
up a little favor for the tnxedo-rental busi- 
ness, a great big one for grain interests and 
so many others that literally no one knew 
what they bad done when they finally fin- 
ished at 2:15 Wednesday morning. 

The bQl heads now fra hasty votes by the 
full Senate. It should throw the package ouL 

At issue is the annual “reconriliation" 
bill, covering programs outride the regular 
appropriations process — most of all, taxes. 

Elis the bill that may or may not cut the 
tax on capital gains, repeal catastrophic-care 
health insurance, formulate new funding for 
cbfld caw and revive Indwidnal Re tire me nt 
Account deductions fra everyone. 

But if it is not quickly and radically 
stripped down, it wfll devastate the letter and 
spirit of die historic tax reforms of 1986. 

President Bush and congressional leaders 
agreed in April that the bill would net S5 
bflfion in new revenues. The responsible 
way would have been to raise taxes, but 
tbepiesident refuses. 

The House has approved a misguided tax 

rnt fnr rapilal gainc re lnrh y iAk an jnBPedi- 

ate burst of revenue but sharply reduces 
future collections. The Senate committee till 


proposes a hodgepodge of lesser adjustments 
that add up to a p/ns /or the Treasury. 

Alas, whenever Congress gets into its tax 
mode, lobbyists descend and Congress 
caves. The add-ons are not all bad. 

It sounds reasonable to shorten die depre- 
dation of rental tuxedos to two years from 
five. But when one special interest is satis- 
fied, jwmthw equal consideration. 

In das spirit the Finance Committee voted a 
potential haK-biffirai Hnlfarc of tax savings 
for Archer-Dauids-Midland’s e thano l pro- 
gram, reopened a $140 millioii tax shelter for 
timber interests and renewed a SlOO naDkm 
loophole written for the Gallo wine family, 
letting wealthy grandparents avoid a tax 
when they pass large sums to grandchildren. 

Tax reform meant tax equity. In ex- 
change for jpainy tax rates, the 

law was cleansed of provirions that let 
high-bracket taxpayers pay low taxes. But 
it was a dose can. 

At a critical juncture in 1986, when the 
Finance Committee was adding more loop- 
holes than it was deleting. Senator Bob 
Padcwood, then chairman, called a halt and 
went to lunch with his chief aide. Then and 
there, the two men started afresh to shape a 
dean bflL Mr. Packwood’s bold stroke 
saved tax reform. It needs re-saving. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Ho-Ho-Ho’s Without End 


Christmas, once a nice little time of peace 
and good cheer, has been transformed by 
American merchandising into a veritable 
Atzfla the Holiday in recent decades: a 
restless, striving season apparently bent on 
conquering the entire calendar. 

As recently as the 1950s there were still 
those who thought it was rushing things a 
bit to put up Christmas decorations right 
after Thanksgiving. That was only a begin- 
ning, however. Since then the season has 
swept across November and encircled Hat 
loween, at which time the role seems to have 
been established that when the pumpkins 
come down, the wreaths immediately go up. 

There, you might have thought, it would 
rest But no — no sooner had we finished 
observing the end of the baseball season 
last Sunday than (he all-conquering winter 
holiday was righted sweeping into Wash- 
ington-area shopping malls, where the Yule 
decorations were being put out and custom- 


ers, as a Post reprater pot it, could bity “7%- 
foot fake spruces and firs amid the tinkling 
of computerized bells.” 

Any store that does not have its Christ- 
mas decorations up by Halloween will fall 
behind, said one store manager. The lag- 
gards will lose out to the mail-order cata- 
logues, and those who do not have the right 
merchandise on hand will lose sales they 
might have made to all those harried work- 
ing couples who want to get some Christ- 
inas shopping out of the way when they 
come up with a free hour in October. 

W ithin a few years we will probably be 
reading headlines that say “Heat Wave 
Fells Scores of Area Santas” and will know 
that things have gone too far. By that time, 
however, meny Christinas — rolling along 
to the sound of computerized bells and 
prerecorded ho-ho-ho’s — will be over the 
horizon and headed for die vernal equinox. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


The Dalai Lama’s Nobel 

As the political and spiritual leader of 
Tibetans, [the Dalai Lama] has worked for 
the liberation of his country. But he has 
chosen the path of peace and compromise, 
opposing those who opt for violence. So 
says the citation from the Nobel jury. 

The terse reaction by the Chinese is a 
reminder that the concept of peace can be 
highly subjective. Coming so soon after 
the events in [Beijing], the award has been 
seen as a rebuke to Beijing. China's reac- 
tion suggests that it found its mark. 

Western feeling has deeper roots than 
that, however. China has been the object 
of international opprobrium since it occu- 
pied Tibet in 1950 — and particularly 
since last March when, after the most 
violent riots for 30 years, it imposed mar- 
tial law. The award erf the peace prize to a 
rrwn whom the Chinese seem intent upon 
regarding as their enemy will help once 
more to revive the issue. The Chinese have 
nobody to blame fra this but themselves. 

Few of those who win this visionary 
prize seem capable of living up to its 
ideals. The Dalai Lama is patently strug- 
gling to do so, and he richly deserves 
the recognition of his efforts which the 
award bestows. 

— The Tones (London). 


Cream and Sugar, Please 

The morning cup of coffee has become a 
player in the drug war in Colombia. Those 
who drink a rich blend from cool moun- 
tain regions not only enjoy the fullness of 
the brew and savor its pleasant aftertaste 
but take part in the effort to put coffee in 
the lead as the besieged nation's top crop. 

Its chief competitor is, of course, coca. 

The United States has agreed to supply 
$65 million in weaponry to help Colombia 
combat production of coca, the source of 
cocaine. But last July the economic health 
of that nation’s coffee industry suffered a 
$400 million-a-year blow when talks broke 
down among members of the Internation- 
al Coffee Accord. The United States 
pulled out of the negotiations in a 
price dispute. 

At a time when the United States is 
preaching the virtues of free trade, the 
proposal to use government power to set 
coffee prices is unattractive in theory but 
necessary in practice. After initially rqect- 
ing Colombia's request to reinstate the 
international coffee price control system, 
President Bush acted wisely when he 
promised President Virgllio Barco of Co- 
lombia that the United States would take 
the lead in mending the broken accord. 

— The San Francisco Chronicle. 
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OPINION 

A Soviet View: No Charity, Please 


M ANY PEOPLE in the United 
Stales have doubts about 
what is happening in the Soviet 
Union, about how we address our 
problems and whether we are capa- 
ble of solving them at aZL Pessi- 
mism is growing. This is under- 
standable because the state of the 
Soviet economy and some develop- 
ments in our country give rise to 
ooncran. I do not want to oversim- 
plify the situation, but neither 
should it be overdramatized. 

Permit me to draw some parallels 
between the current situation in our 
economy and the Great American 
Depression. In 1929, a powerful 
ana confident state took an eco- 
nomic nose dive. There were bread 
lines in New York’s Times Square. 
People were dying in strikes and 
riots. On Ocl 7, 1931, Business 
Week magazine reported that 
100,000 Americans wanted to emi- 
grate to the Soviet Union. 

There were expectations in left- 
wing dicks that the crisis of the 
capitalist system would finally 
bring about world revolution. 

And long after that it was still 
believed that only World War Q 
helped that system survive. 

We have become more candid 
than anyone in denouncing our 
own errors. We are doing it because 
we need it We need it to begin a 
new life for ourselves. 

The acrarmilatipn of enormous 
power in the hands of our so-caUed 


By Eduard Shevardnadze and predictions 

A , , , . , . . ter. But I am an 

Mr. Shevardnadze tsfomjn mm- oabfai m C ^ bax 

toeref fo Sonet Umon. This was «onomTcans* 
adapted from the prepared text of a of operation, ra 
speech he gate Mondy to the for- ab ffity tore a§tt 
eiffi Policy Association m New York. 


supreme leaders brought misfor- 
tunes to many people. Today we 
denounce that rigid oeHtrafaatinn 
and are dismantling the bypcrinflat- 
ed administrative command system. 
Oar country and people can no long- 
er be entrusted to such a system. 

But there was a time when cen- 
tralism was necessary. Remember 
the Western intervention and the 
blockade imposed on my country in 
1920. Remember World War H, 
when in just months we moved oar 
industries across the Urals, and in a 
few years rebuilt the country from 
ruins. Without that centralized will, 
the country would have been ran 
over by the Nazi war machine 

Comparisons have limited value. 
But I still say that to a' certain 
extent our economic problems to- 
day are similar to the problems the 
United States faced m the early 
1930s. Then, uncontrolled nigged 
individualism upset the balance in 
your economy, whose major com- 
ponents were quite sound and effi- 
cient In our country, rigid regimen- 
tation stifled our economy. 

Changes on the scale of a country 
like ours always give rise to debate 


and predictions of imm i nent disas- 
ter. But I am convinced that one can 
only argue about how fast the Soviet 
economy can switch to a new mode 
of operation, rather than about its 
abffity to readjust 

The problem of inte rethnic rela- 
tions has become of grave concern 
to us. The paradox is that the na- 
tional energy that has been given 
free rein by perestroika is harmful 
to perestroika when it assumes radi- 
cal, exaggerated forms. 

We make no-secret of the prob- 
lems among the republics, autono- 
mous regions and me center. How- 
ever, they are political problems 
and, in principle, they can be re- 
served with the help of the center. 
The problems of ethnic relations 
that engender separatism are modi 
harder to solve. Perestroika must 
result in uniting oar nation* on a 
fundamentally new basis. 

I am convinced that many ten- 
sions will be removed or at least 
eased by an expanding economy, 
stronger economic independence of 
the republics, better legislation and 
a genuine rule of law. 

To those who continue to pon- 
der the problem of whether or not 
to help perestroika, I would like to 
say that if they think in terms of 
charity, they are mistnVrn We are 
not asking for that. 

Cooperation between us has to 
be mutually beneficial. 

The Washington Post 


Is a Commonwealth 
The German Answer? 


By Francois Heisbourg 

ONDON— As the German Dem- while the two su 


40th anni versary on Saturday, its ex- 
istence as a wholly separate state is 
increasingly open to question. In- 
deed. East and West Germany may 
even evolve into a loose all-Gennan 
con fedwation or commonwealth be- 
fore this century ends. The shift prob- 
ably will occur is fits and starts, bnt 
the absence of more appealing alter- 
natives appears to leave little choice. 

Bonn’s western allies will have to 

manag e this evolution with Cate if 

strategic destabUization is to be 
avoided in Central Europe. 

The spectacular exodus of East 
German refugees through Hungary, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia — at ft 
time when Erich Honedor’s succes- 
sion is a question — has reopened die 
German question. These events have 
brought home a crucial point: Howev- 
er important West German a tt i tud es 
toward G erman rarity may be, ulti- 
mately it is the opinion of die East 
Gesmans that counts the most. If they 
want rarity, as individuals ra caSec- 
tivety, they cannot, and should not, be 
denied it 

Several posable answers cam be 


On Bush’s Halfwayness 

By Charles Krauthammer 


W ASHINGTON — Die failed 
coup in Panama was not the 
Bay of Pigs. Bui they share one charac- 
teristic, a staple among American- 
backed debacles-, halfwayness. Half- 
way policy badted by halfway mea- 
sures. The invariable result is failure. 

Panama is a particularly egregious 
example of a halfway measure, bo- 
cause the full measure r eq ui red to 
have gotten rid of General Manuel 
Antonio Noriega was minimal- There 
was no need to invade Panama. The 
United States has 12,000 troops sta- 
tioned there, «nme less a "life 
from where the fighting took place. 
Nor was there any need fra ilm Unit- 
ed States to initiate mili tary action 
General Noriega's own security chief 
and his rebel soldiers did that. 

What was required, once the rebels 
had pnaHffd army headquarters »nH 
sored General Noriega, was some use 
of UX force to prevent General Nor- 
iega’s reinforcements from reaching 
the battleground and to tufa him into 
American custody. The United States 
did have advance notice. It is incon- 
ceivable that U.S. power could not 
have tipped the balance. 

The tailed Panama coop is a signif- 
icant defeat for U.S. poocy ana for 
the Bush administration. To hear 
some describe it, however, the coup, 
properly understood, was a success. 

The coup proves. Senator Chris 
Dodd assures us, that General Nor- 
iega is more isolated than ever. It 
proves, we hear, that bis regime is 
unstable. It proves that he has oppo- 
sition even in the armed fences. As if 
international relations were some 
sort of Euclidean geometry in which 
what counts is proof, not power. 

Whatever was proven, General 
Noriega rules Panama. And the fact 
that the coup showed that he has 
enemies, even in the military, is irrele- 
vant. The only relevant question was 
whether these enemies had the power 
to overthrow him. Apparently not. 

And the most among them 

are now either dead or disarmed. Any 

another coup must now*Snil^^m 
aD the whispering encouragement he 
gets from the Urn ted States amounts 
to little when firings get sticky. 

Mr. Bush is not the first preskkst to 
encourage revolt and then stand bad; 
while those he encouraged were 
crushed. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion encouraged the Hungarians in 
1956 and then stood by while the Sovi- 
et tanks arbitrated the issue. Still, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, faring a nudear- 
armed Soviet Union, chose prudence 


out of a desire to avoid Wodd Warm. 
President Bush was rhaliwiging the 
bite of a two-bit drug-runner who runs 
a country that, more than any other, 
can be said (if one is indelicate) to be 
occupied by tiie United States. 

Uns was Mr. Bush’s first erim. It 
seems otherwise because die other two 
dramas of tins presidency — fire stolen 
Panamanian election and the video- 
taped murder of lieutenant Colonel 
W illiam Higgins — happened on 
prime-time television, uns week’s 
coup happened quickly, mostly off- 
camera. But it offered rod opportunity 
for action. A president’s derisiveness 
could have made a difference. 

Derisiveness, however, is not the 
Bush style. The Bush style, now well 
established, has three unchanging as- 
pects: a passion fra prudence, a fixa- 
tion on co m pro mi se, and a gap — a 
gulf — between ends and means. 

Prudence, the watch ward of Bush 
foreign policy, is a fine principle. It is’ 
particularly worthy as a guide to Amer- 
ican reaction to die unrave li ng of the 
Soviet empire. But when the ride is 
relatively small and when the crisis re- 



quires not just boldness but quickness, 
prudence can be a cover fra passivity. 

Compromise is the watchword of 
Bush domestic policy, from dean air 
to capital gains. But what may be the 
g ptdm cuddle way in congressional 
negotiation turns out in a foreign po- 
licy crisis to be the mere halfway, a 
pabey that encourages friends to start 
a coup but will not help them finish it 

The most important aspect of this 
administration’s style, however, is the 
gap — the Bush gap — between ends 
and mwirn, between the president’s 
proclaimed goals and what he is will- 
ing to expend to achieve them. 

Mr. Bush practically proclaimed 


thin gap ns th e theme nf his prreriden- 

cy in ms inaugural address when he 
declared that “we have more wfil 
than waDeL” He has since announced 
great plans — exploring Mars, re- 
building the schools — without pro- 
viding any visible means to achieve 
the goals. In domestic pdky, this can 
be written off as, albert, an excess of 
good intentions, at worst, mere pos- 
turing. In foreign policy, however, it 
amounts to bluff, and leads to defeat. 

To depose a petty thug you have to 
do more than wish it A president is 
not elected just to set goals. He is 
supposed to meet some of them too. 

Washington Post Writers Groiqt. 


Let Japan Be Japan — There’s No Choice 


W ASHINGTON — Why can’t 
the United States just let Japan 

less*trade disputes, £uso 7 waning 
economic and technological preemi- 
nence and growing Japanese resent- 
ment of American complaints, Amer- 
ica is finally starting to rethink its 
relationship with Japan. 

But the hot new policy options — 
encouraging US.- Japanese economic 
integration into a trans-Parific eco- 
nomic powerhouse, ra containing Ja- 
pan's economic power — continue 
the strategy Washington has pursued 
since V-J Day. IromcaSy, it is the 
success of that effort that hia brought 
us to the present state of affairs. 

At Washington’s insistence, the 
postwar Japanese constitution strict- 
ly limited mending on armed forces. 
And Japans evolution into a highly 
bureaucratized, monomamacal mer- 
cantilist state followed a detailed 
American blueprint As a result Ja- 
pan became an economic monster 
and a political midget. 

The time has come to let Japan 
stand on its own two feet, strategically, 
politically and economically. By con- 
tinuing to treat Japan as a subordi- 
nate, America will only make the inev- 


By Ronald A. Morse 
and Alan Tonelson 

liable breakup speedier and nastier. 
And the longer tli U.S. defense subsi- 
dy for Japan continues, the worse 
America’s chances will be in the aQ- 
om economic and technological com- 
petition that has already begun. 

America’s top priority roust be eco- 
nomic revitalization. Among other 
things, that vrill have to mMn catting 
the vast sums spent on major affiances. 
Such changes seem to be on die way in 
NATO, but a strategic divorce from 
Japan is portrayed as more dangerous. 

After all, the Far East lacks a 
NATO-like security framework to 
contain Japanese rearmament. Seem- 
ingly, a strategically autonomous Ja- 
pan would be even less responsive to 
U.S. wishes. It could be as selfish and 
aggressive militarily and politically as 
it has been economically — and as it 
was during the 1930s. A destabilizing 
Asia-wide arms race coold follow. 

Granted, the risk of a reversion to 
1930s-style militarism cannot be 
ruled out But today Japan is a thriv- 
ing capitalist democracy. 

Moreover, Japan has already re- 


New York Catches the Drug * Boat 9 

^TEW YORK — Governor By A. M. Rosenthal physical examination for drug al 

^1 Mario r ivrvmo ie a mwl man * pre iiiHopc Kp (vmrwarpwd to o o»t i 


N EW YORK — Governor 
Mario Cuomo is a good man 
to talk to for a fresh supply cf an 
essential weapon in the war against 
drugs — stubbornness. 

I called him to talk about an 
important new anti-drug effort 
New York state is working on. 

It strikes me as first-rate, but 
look at all the problems, I said to 
the governor. Can you get federal 
cooperation, can you get the money 
from the state legislature, can you 
get public support? 

“Look," he said, “when my 
mother and father left Italy to come 

to America, did they have guaran- 
tees they would make it? Fust get 
to tire boat." 

All right this is the boat: 
Officials and anti-drag special- 
ists in New York state are develop- 
ing a new plan for treating addicts. 
In a few weeks the state Anti-Drug 
Abuse Council headed by lieuten- 
ant Governor Stan Lundine, will 
make it public. Mr. Lundine and 
Dr. Mitchell Rosenthal of Phoenix 
House; the national drag therapy 
organization, developed the plan. 

It could help remove some of the 
barriers blocking large-scale treat- 
ment of addicts. The drag war de- 
pends on law enforcement, interna- 
tional action, education — and an 
effective national program of thera- 
py for the addicted. 

The New York plan tries to solve 
some of the major problems that 
bedevil drug therapy work. Like 


this: We all want drug therapy to go 
on, but please, on another block. 

Dr. Rosenthal’s plan calls Ira 
large-scale treatment centers con- 
centrating state therapeutic efforts 
in one or two places — and on 
federal property, tike former mili- 
tary installations. Large “drug cam- 
puses" not dependent on local ap- 

E ovaJ could eliminate the waiting 
ts for treatment. 

The centers would also provide 
the varieties of therapy that a full 
program needs, including “thera- 
peutic communities.” This is the 
most difficult and probably the 
most effective form of treatment 
For up to two years the addict is 
pushed to re think and redo his life 
in a caring but disciplined environ- 
ment away from family and friends. 

Most addicts would spend the 
first months, when separation from 
the outside world is important, in the 
large centers. They would either be 
moved to more open therapeutic 
community buddings at the centers 
or to existing therapeutic communi- 
ties, philanthropic or governmental. 

Many addicts would go to the 
centers voluntarily. Juveniles would 
be committed by family courts or 
criminal courts, as they are now. 

Dr. Rosenthal believes one goal 
should be treatment fra people who 
need help but do not want it. He 
proposes that after a hearing and 


physical examination fra drug abus- 
ers, judges be empowered to commit 
to treatment addicts who are mental- 
ly disordered or crimmaQy involved 
out not yet convicted. 

Mr. Cuomo and Mr. Lundine 
want to be careful about that New 
York repealed a dvfl commitment 
law in the 1970s under pressure 
from civil liberties groups — and 
conservatives who thought addicts 
were being sent to “candy towns." 

But drag therapy today hands out 
work and tough analysis of the ad- 
dict — a spiritual boot camp, no 
candies. Some civil liberties groups 
seem willing to see if laws can be 
worked out to protect addicts from 
themselves, and protect society. 

No ghmmcks in the plan, no 
shortcuts. It depends on dungs that 
seem simple but usually blow up the 
best plans: cooperation between 
Washington and the state capital 
and among nongovernment special- 
ists, more efficient use of existing 
resources, better funding. 

So I called Dr. Herbert Kleber, a 
deputy to William Bennett, the fed- 
eral anti-drug director. He said the 
(dan was fine, that he was for it, 
particularly combined with job 
training, arid that as a demonstra- 
tion project fra the country he would 
tike it to get some of the extra $600 
million Congress voted Fra therapy. 

What? What kind of people is Mr. 
Bennett bringing to Washington? 

Anyway, thars the boat 
The New York Times. 


placed the United States as East 
Asia's dominant economic power 
and mqra aid donor. A pre-eminent 
security role is only natural Further, 
Japan’s extensive economic ties with 
its neighbor give it a major stake in 
regional peace and stability. 

A strong and autonomous Japan 
also looms as the solution to Ameri- 
ca's new China problem. Since the 
Nixon era, the People’s Republic has 
been tooted as the essential counter- 
weight to Soviet power in Asia. Bnt 
China's recent political retro g ression 
suggests that it may become more of 
a problem for America in the region 
than a partner. 

Even without a fo rmal U.S.- Japa- 
nese security relationship, relying cm 
a democratic, stable, strong, even no- 
dear-armed Japan to balance Soviet 
power makes more sense than rdying 
on an unstable Co mmunis t China 
Nevertheless, the Bush administra- 
tion's strategic outlook continues to 
be dominated by Smophfles tike the 
president himself. 

The most important reason fralet- 

nm there is tUMchoice. Japan *wi§ 
become as strong as it wishes, no 
matter what America says or does. 

If Japan assumes a constructive role 
in regional and wodd affairs, both 
countries wfll benefit. If it chooses a 
more dangerous course, an America 
free of fins entangling alliance wiD be 
that much better positioned to meet 
whatever challenges arise. 

Mr. Morse, a Japan specialist, is 
(Sreaor of development at the Library 
of Congress. Mr. Tonelson is complet- 
ing a book on the redefining qfu.S. 
foreign policy. They contributed das 
comment to The New York Times. 


• The status qno in East Berlin and 
in intra-German relations may con- 
tinue, along with the special relation- 
ship between Bonn and East Berlin, 


flARf'ffeO... 
DOUWE EAR£~. 
Triple 
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whfle the two states remain separated 


events make this course appear in? 
aeasmgiy unlikely. The absence of 
reform reinforces the pressure fa- 
change in East Germany, whereas : 
significant reform would challenge 
the very existence of a state with no. 
or national le gitimacy , 

• Moscow could revive the old 
idea, pm forward in 1952 _by Stalin, cf . 
linking unity and neutrality: A united & 
Germany would belongto neither of 
die two alliances, lhis formula 
waked for Austria. 

Today, however, decision-make^ 
in Moscow and elsewhere seem un- 
Hkriy to accept the notion that a state 
nfRfl mtTK on inhabitants, with a gross 
n ational product more than hanthat 
of the Soviet Union, could be rdiibly' 
nentraL A Germany outside the alh- - 
asce system would be a great power 
in its own right, and one with which 
the Soviet Union, not to mention 
France or Poland, would not com- 
fortably coexist. 

• At the other extreme, the Soviet 
Union could attempt to fix East Ger- . 
many's existence in legal concrete, by 
suggesting that the four victors of 
World Warll sign a peace treaty with 
each of the German states. East Ger- 
mans would become, in the eyes of 
the Federal Republic, aliens with no 
special rights to emigrate to West 
Germany ra elsewhere m the Europe- 
an C ommuni ty. But die West profe 
sumably would reject this scenario, 
which would deprive East Germans 
of the right of self-detennination. ' 

• As for East Germany leaving 
both the socialist camp and the War- 
saw Pact altogether, tins presumably ■ 
would be unacceptable to Moscow. 
And if such a move were to coincide 
with the establishment of a central- 
ized, unitary state on the Bismarck- 
ian model, it would also be resisted 


proach has no strong following m 
West Germany, identified as it is with . 
the disasters of two wodd wars. 

In practice, Germany's historical 
experience arid its neighbors’ strate- 
gic interests may well converge to- 


be characterized by these traits: . ^ 

• At the strategic level, the two " 
German states would remain in their 
respective alliances, with foreign 
forces remaining on their sofl, so as 
not to destabilize die order inherited 
from World War Q. 

• At fiie political and economic 
levels, a two-tier structure would 
emerge. An all-Gennan Diet com- 
posed of the legislators of the two 
suites would meet to discuss societal, 
environmental and cultural issues 
common to the Gennanys. But each 
state would continue to ran itself on 
political and economic lines that 
would dqxnd laigdy on the pace and 
nature of ref ram m East Germany. 

There is no assurance that this 
Neuterebugung (“new ratification,” 
as opposed to reunification) will oc- 
cur, or that fins formula wfll work. It 
can be argued that snch a “half-way 
bouse” would lead eventually to fun 
un ificat io n, and sacha scenario cam V 
not please Moscow. Butitmay be less 
nnlikdy and/or less unappealing to 
Moscow than the alternatives. 

Whether ra not such a German 
commonwealth — two states in two 
alliances within a angle counity ■— 
emerges, the West his the same inter- 
est as do the nascent East European 
democracies in ensuring that rfumgc 
in the German equation occur peace- 
fully, and without leaving the two 
German states in a power vacuum. 
Practically, the Western countries 
should foDow these precepts: 

• They should strenuously oppose 
any eff rat to limit the Germans right 
to sdf-detennination; such attempts 
would practically ensure that the rati- 
fication process wouM unfold against 
the interests of Germany's partners. “ 

• They should make German mtity 
an issue to be discussed within, and 
eventuality coordinated by, the Eoro- 


German citizens thrust the question to 
the top of the international a genda. “ 
• They should pursue Konrad 
Adenauer's old tat still appropriate 


NATO and the European Communi- 
ty and including the German ques- 
tion in the broader European and 
Atlantic contexts. 

The postwar geopolitical logjam is 
at last Damning to break up. After 
the calamity of two world wars, Eu- 
rope cannot afford to ntiahandle its 
new opportunity. It must seek an- 
swets to file German question in a 
peaceful, careful and oraerty manner.' 

The writer u director of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Strategic Studies* 
He contributed this comment to the 
International Herald Tribune. 


100, 75 AM) 50 YEARS AGO 


1889: America’s Germans 1939: Hitler’s 4 Points 


NEW YORK — The first immigra- 
tion from Germany to this country 
occurred on October 6, 1683. and the 
anniversary was celebrated by thou- 
sands o f German-Affiakans yester- 
day, especially in Fhfladehtitia, Ger- 
manstown aim Sl Louis, in the last 
named city, 30,000 Germans turned 
out and inarched in procession 
through the principal streets. 

1914: Albanian Dictator 

DURAZZO — Essad Pasha, the new 
dictator of Albania, made a triumphal 
entry into the capitaL Two boras be- 
fore the expiry of his ultimatum, Essad 
Pasha sent forward his 10,000 aimed 
escort to occupy strategic points of the 
city. The Albanian Senate thereupon 
sent a deputation announcing totem 
bis election as President of the Provi- 
sional Government and commander- 
in-chief of die mflhaiy forces, and 
congratulated him on enjoying the un- 
bounded confidence of Albania. 


PARIS — Hitler has proposed a gen- 
eral four-point program calling fan 
The return of total Osman colonies; 
The creation of a small Polish State 
that would present no danger to Gef* 
many; An inte rnational economic 
agreement; A “reasonable'’ arms set* 
dement. If bis proposals are not ao* 
cepted, he has threatened to torn 
loose his war machine and has ptotB" 
ised the Reichstag that there would 

never be another November, 1918. 
France and Great Roomy now en- 
gaged in another fight to the finish 
with Germany, listened with deaf 
ears to Hrfier’s “vague and obscure" 
plea for peace in Europe and said 
there conld be and there would be no ~ 
peace until the. day when tire Nxti “ 
government no longer ruled across 
the Rhine. General Vladislav Skof- 
dri, the Polish Premier, said that the 
most sacred right of a'peoplr to its 
territory had bees violated and fire 
dhiiiwiilr i mg»t of the Polish Slate 
would never be accepted. 
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PANAMA CITY —The opposi- 
tion leader Guillermo Endara took 
refuge Friday in die Vatican en- 
voy's Tesrdesce in Panama City af- 
ter P anamanian soldiers and plain- 
dotfaes agents raided his coalition’s 
headquarters, a lawyer said. 

’The mcfve by Mr. Endara, a for- 
mer presidential cand id a te, fol- 
lowed ait abortive coup Tuesday 
against Panama’s miliary leader, 
General Manuel Antonio Noriega. 

."He’s in there and. he’s safe," the 
lawyer Tor one bf three "opposition 
political parties said upon entering 
1 .the grounds of the papal noodo cm 
Friday morning. 

Bu sin es sm en who support Gen- 
eral Noriega have offered a 
5230.000 reward for the assassina- 
tion of six of the general's enemies, 
according to a letter published Fri- 
day in a pro-government newspa- 
per Critica. 

The threats, presented as a letter 
from unnamed businessmen to a 
columnist of the daily, could not 
immediately be confirmed. 

Those threatened include former 
President Eric Annro Delvalle, 
who tried unsuccessfully to riicmks 
General Noriega last year, and Col- 
onel Roberto Diaz Herrera, a for- 
mer top National Defense Forces 
leader and one of the first to 
the general of drug trafficking. 

On Thursday, General Noriega 
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signaled a crackdown following the 
failed coup attempt. Speaking in 
Santiago, Panama, he called for 
"emergency war laws" and urged 
government employees to root out 
traitors in their ranks. 

In a nationally broadcast speech, 
the Panamanian leader accused the 
United States of hypocrisy m deny- 
ing a role in the coup aitenqrt. 

He also blamed Washington for 
the death of General Omar Torn- 
jos, the Panamanian military leader 
who died eight years ago. 

As General Noriega spoke in the 
steamy auditorium of a teachers’ 
college in the heart of Panama's 
rice-growing region, 225 kilometers 
(140 mScs} southwest of Panama 
City, security forces in the capital 

began talcing action against politi- 
cal opposition leaders. 

In the capital on Thursday eve- 
ning, Mr. Endara. who has been 
conducting an anti -government 
hunger strike since Sept. 20, and 14 
other persons were forced by about 
23 soldiers to leave the opposition 
headquarters with their hands over 
their heads, but Mr. Endara was 
later allowed to leave. 

The lawyer for one of the opposi- 
tion parties quoted government of- 
ficials as saying that "they didn't 
want to arrest 1 ' Mr. Endara but 
that they did not warn him “to 
continue his hunger strike in pub- 
lic," (UP I, NIT. A?) 
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2 Red Cross Aides 
Held in Lebanon 


The Wcuio: Pt > 

Members of a Khmer Rouge guerrilla unit posing for photographers who were permitted to visit their base in western Cambodia. 


At Pn>,\ 

SI DON, Lebanon — Gunmen 
kidnapped two Swiss employees of 
the Red Cross who worked with 
victims of the Lebanese civil war, 
the police said Friday. 

The two w orkers were seized Fri- 
day when they arrived at a Rod 
Cross center outside the city of Si- 
don. 40 kilometers (25 miles/ south 
of Beirut, the police said. 

There was no immediate claim of 
responsibility. A Sunni Muslim mi- 
litia leader said that a radical Pales- 
tinian group had been involved. 

The police and the International 
Committee or the Red Cross identi- 
fied the hostages as Emmanuel 
Christen, 52, and Elio Erriquez, 23, 
both onhopoHc technicians at the 
Red Cross center, which distribut- 
ed artificial limbs to victims of the 
14-year civil war. 

The police said that the masked 
assailants wen: waiting in two cars 


outside the center near the Ain al 
Hdweh refugee camp when the re- 
lief workers’ car arrived. 

The police have held the Fatah 
Revolutionary Council the radical 
Palestinian guerrilla group led by 
Abu Nidal. responsible for most of 
the previous kidnappings in south- 
ern Lebanon. 

In Geneva, a Red Cross spokes- 
man. Joerg Bischof. said the abduc- 
tions came as “a surprise" because 
of the assurance by Lebanese 
groups that Red Cross workers 
would not be attacked. 

The Red Cross withdrew its 31 
Swiss delegates from Lebanon on 
Dec. 20 after the abduction and 
release of a Red Cross official in 
Sidon. The mission returned to 
Lebanon on Jan. 22 after all parties 
in Lebanon pledged it would not be 

attacked. 

in addition to the two Swiss 
workers. 16 Westerners are being 
held hostage in Lebanon. 


CAMBODIA; Soviets Have Doubled Their Arms Aid, Diplomats Report ISRAEL; Peace Initiatii'eRejected 


PANAMA; Bush Defends Action 


(Continued from page 1) 
that a lade of dear policy g»iH.trvy 
from Mr. Bush had been largely 
responsible for U.S. confusion in 
derning with the coup attempt. 

Senator David L. Boren/Demo- 
crat of Oklahoma and chairman of 
the Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence, questioned whether Mr. 
Bush had been given enough infor- 
mation, in the right context, to 
make a crucial dcasioa as the up- 
rising took place. 

U5. fortes had information in- 
dicating that troops loyal to Gener- 
al N onega were being flown into 
Tocumen airport, east of Panama 
City, Tuesday morning, but had no 
^authorization to share that infor- 
mation with the rebels. 

However, Mr. Boren said that 
the rebels had believed that the 
reinforcements were coming from 
another direction and had asked 
U.S. forces to block two other 
roads they believed would be used 
by the loyalists, leaving the airport 
road dear. 

Mr. Boren said that he did not 
believe that information bad beat 
“distilled and presented" to Mr. 
Bush in a way that "gave him an 
understanding of the yes-or-no de- 
cision he had to maker , on whether 
to authorize’blocking of the airport 
road. 

Noting the criticism by some 
members of Congress that be had 
sot used the 12,000 US. military 
personnel in Panama to hdp rebel- 
lious officers of the National De- 
I fense Forces of Panama in the 
" short-lived revolt, Mr. Bush said he 
knew that some had wanted him 
To unleash the full military to go in 
and get Noriega." 

But he said that would not have 
been “prudent" under the circum- 
stances. 

Although the rebel officers held 
General Noriega for several hours, 
the president said that they had 
never provided an opportunity for 
him to be handed over to the Unit- 
ed Stales. 

Mr. Bush was asked whether 
Panamanians who wanted to make 


BERLIN: 

Gorbachev Visit 

(Continued from page 1) 
bacbev visited West Germany in 
June. 

• And when his name was chan t ed, 
it did not seem to cany overtones 
of defiance. Last Monday, som e 
10,000 demonstrators in Leipzig 
chanted “Gorby! Gorby!" as a 
code-word for the changes that 
they were demanding of their un- 
yielding government. 

■ No Tone to Cheer 

The West Goman government 
said Friday that East Gennany's 
40th anni versary, coinciding with a 
massive exodus of its dozens to the 
West, was no cause for celebration, 
Reuters reported from Bonn. 

“The wave of refugees that has 
caused worldwide consternation 
has reached its dimax at the start of 
celebrations marking the 40th an- 
niversary of the foundation of East 
Germany," the Bonn government 
spokesman, Hans Klein, said. 

“The West German government 
sees in this anniversary, which also 
marks four decades of the division 
of Germany, no grounds for cele- 
bration,” he said. 


future attempts to depose General 
Noriega could have any assurance 
that he might back them militarily. 

He did not answer directly but 
said: "I would not rule out any 
option, but you have to look at the 
facts. You have to keep in mind the 
lives of American citizens." 

For the first lime the administra- 
tion publicly pinpointed the wife of 
the leader of the coup. Major 
Mdses Gixddi Vega, as the person 
who had tipped off U.S. officials 
abouL the planned rebellion. She 
contacted U.S. officials Oct. !, Mr. 
Ficzwarer said, disputing a Waif 
Street Journal report that she made 
contact three weeks ago. 

■ Imperfection Is Admitted 

Stephen Engelberg of The New 
York Tones reported earlier from 
Washington: 

John H. Summit, the White 
House chief of staff, has ordered a 
study of how administration offi- 
cials responded to the coup at- 
lempL 

“We did not do it perfectly,” one 
of the highest officials at the White 
Hou^e said. “This is really our first 
crisis. We learned a lot. We could 
have dime better." 

One important admission was 
that twP days after Mr. Bush had 
declared pubhdy that the coup had' 
not been an American operation, 
administration officials said that 
US. Army troops in Panama had 
moved at the request of the rebels 
to Mock two routes that the rebels 
suspected would be used by forces 
loyal to the general. In earlier re- 
ports of the roadblocks, American 
officials said the intention had 
been merely to protect American 
lives and properly. 

There nave been mutual recrimi- 
nations between the administration 
and such members of Congress as 
Senator Jesse Helms, Republican 
of North Carolina. 

The principal issue in dispute be- 
tween Mr. Helms and the White 
House is whether the rebels ever 
offered to turn General Noriega 
over to the American authorities. 

Mr. Helms asserted that at 9 
A.M. Tuesday the rebel officers 
told an American general that al- 
though they lacked the firepower to 
deliver the general they were invit- 
ing the United Slates to fight its 
way into his compound and cap- 
ture hi™ 

The administration, with Mr. 
Cheney as its spokesman, had said 
that the rebels had refused to turn 
over General Noriega and had 
wanted instead to permit him to 
live peacefully in internal exile in 
Panama. 

According to the administration 
version, this exchange took place 
later Tuesday, about 11:30 P.M. 
P anamanian time Panama is one 
hour behind Washington. 

An administration official said 
the discrepancy probably stemmed 
from missed communications 
amo ng, the mili tary, intelligence 
and diplomatic officials in Pana- 
ma, including a misunderstanding 
involving the words “won’t" and 
“want." 

This official said the rebels had 
told military officers in the U.S. 
Army's Southern Command that 
they “won’t” turn General Noriega 
over. This was accurately relayed to 
Pentagon officials in Washington. 

Meanwhile, the Southern Com- 
mand idd the UA Embassy in 
Panama of this information, which 
was misunderstood as as a sugges- 
tion that the rebels “want" to turn 
him over, die official sakL 
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(Continued from page 1) 

1989, there does not remain a single 
Vietnamese volunteer soldier in 
Cambodia — either army man, ad- 
viser or military employee." 

The Cambodian opposition 
groups and Thailand have chal- 
lenged this assertion, accusing 
Vietnam of having left thousands 
of soldiers disguised as militiamen 
and settlers. 

■ Guerrillas Report Gains 

Cambodian guerrillas said Fri- 


day that they had captured more 
than 200 troops of the Hun Sen 
government and large areas inside 
Cambodia, Agence France- Presse 
reported from Aranyaprathet. 
Thailand. 

But the gains are only along the 
border with Thailand, where the 
three resistance groups have mili- 
tary sanctuaries and a refugee pop- 
ulation of more than 300.000. 

General Dien Del of the Khmer 
People's National Liberation Front 
said at the Thai border town that 


“we have also seized 1.200 light 
weapons, six pieces of 122-millime- 
ter artillery and a tank intact" in a 
week long offensive in northwestern 
Cambodia. 

The front, led bv former Prime 
Minister Son Sunn, has taken three 
towns in a push towards Sisophon. 
a logistics and supply center for 
Phnom Penh troops. General Dien 
Del said. 

The Khmer Rouge says a has 
control of the stem- mint ns resion 


around Paiiin. 130 kilometers fSO 
miles) south of Sisophon. but has 
not taken the town itself. 

The third guerrilla faction, lhat 
of Prince Norodom Sihanouk, is- 
sued a statement saying that it con- 
trolled two districts in western 
Cambodia’s Battambang province. 

All three factions, whose battle 
claims could not be independently 
verified, have said that their goal is 
to put pressure on Phnom Penh to 
make compromises in peace talks. 


SOUND: Ouch! What Are These Trendy Producers Doing to Music? 


(Continued from page 1) 

in a position to exploit a philoso- 
phy that treats the machinery like a 
musical instrument: 

“The formal construction of the 
studio as we know it is making less 
sense all the time. AH those switch- 
es and levers in the control room 
get real seductive, you think you 
are controlling the vehicle. But mu- 
sicians no longer want to be pas- 
sengers;, they want to be part or the 
process. You can put modern re- 
cording gear on racks and wheel it 
anywhere. All my recording equip- 
ment fits in flight cases. The gear 
can come to the music rather than 
(he other way around, musicians 
can record wherever they feel most 
comfortable. With the Neville 
Brothers we rented a big aban- 
doned building up the street from 
where they live. We recorded U2 in 
an Irish castle.” 

Lanois’s appropriate technology 
reminds me of a sound engineer 
named Doug' Sax who recorded the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic using 
only two microphones at ear dis- 
tance from each other. People said 
it was an interesting idea but isn’t it 
a shame to lose the definition you 
get with individual miking. Sax re- 
plied: “Isn't it a shame we have 
only two ears?” 


Soundscapes according to Lan- 
ois: 

Layering: The process of record- 
ing individual tracks one on top of 
another, usually starting with the 
drums. Technology replaces aes- 
thetics, it is often trial and error. 
(This is how a rock band can take a 
year to record one album.) Lanois 
prefers to start with a sketch, 
“something complete, with strong 
emotion and personality. Then it's 
just a mailer of coloring, working 
on detail. A lot of people put layer 
upon layer and hope they’ll come 
up with some son of vision at the 
end." 

Click track: A harsh high- 
pitched metronomic tick-tock in 
the earphones to ensure that every 
take is exactly the same tempo so 
they can be intercut. While practi- 
cal, this insistant machine-made 
sound intrudes on what should be a 
hand-made product. Lanois simply 
lowered it to a thump, “a sound 
that can get you into a trance. You 
can relate to it as a mantra.” 

Sequencing: Choosing the order 
of the songs, usually based primari- 
ly on commercial considerations. 
For Lanois, “A record is a musical 
journey. What's the first image you 


want to display? Mustc is transpor- 
tation. It's like getting on a bus. 
You say. "This is happening in an- 
other place, leave your room now. 
come with us.’ The music dictates 
the sequence." 

The Sound: “Expectations are j 
really something these davs. Every- • 
body wants to build an enormous i 
mountain. Everything’s louder, the j 
bass and drums are up-front, full of i 
reverb, raucous, jumping all over j 
you. It gets very competitive. So 
then the saxophone has got to be 
harsh in order to cut through. But 
you don't want to boom something 
intimate and poetic. There should 
be room for a soft fat breathy saxo- 
phone right in your face. I hear 
music as a tapestry. ] don’t like it 
when components are fashionably 
exaggerated. 

Technology: “1 see it as a network 
of effects. You send the first one to 
the second, the second to the third 
and the third back to the first. You 
get delightful irregularities from 


the equipment. So you have color- 
ful. constantly changing organic 
feedback. It's a process of regener- 
ation, the machines become like 
plants." 


(Continued from page I) 
lead to a Palestinian state,” he add- 
ed 

Mr. Mubarak's initiative exclud- 
ed PLO members from the pro- 
posed Palestinian delegation and 
his framework for the talks men- 
tioned neither the PLO nor its de- 
mand for a state. 

Bui. the Egyptian platform did 
raise the formula of “land for 
peace." in which Israel would give 
up part or all of the territories in a 
peace settlement. The proposed 
Palestinian delegation was also to 
be “authorized” by the PLO leader- 
ship and include two representa- 
tives from outside the territories. 

Likud leaders said they could not 
accept Palestinians from outside 
the territories on the delegation, 
and they objected to the raising of 
formulas for the final peace settle- 
ment in preliminary talks. Accord- 


ing ro the Israeli plan, the shape of 
the final peace settlement over the 
territories would be discussed only 
after die elections and when an 
“interim phase” of Palestinian self- 
rule had been completed. 

The Labor leader, Shimon Peres, 
said that Mr. Shamir and Likud 
were deliberately trying to block 
any move toward settling Israel's 
conflict with the Palestinians. 

“Every time we reach something 
practical there is a new attempt to 
get out of it. a new story.” he said. 
“Likud has no proposal, h has one 
interesting offer, to create a new 
Palestinian people because it’s not 
satisfied with those in existence.” 

Though Mr. Baker and Mr. Mu- 
barak had pointed to the Israeli 
cabinet decision as a crucial test of 
the Egyptian plan, neither the PLO 
nor the Palestinians in the territo- 
ries fully embraced the scheme. 



Sejnraligi Kills Spain Officer 

The Associated Press 

SAN SEBASTIAN, Spain — A 
suspected member of the Basque 
separatist guerriDa group ETA snot 
and killed a national police officer 
on Friday, a government spokes- 
man said. ETA seels independence 
from Spain for the three-province, 
northern Basque region. 


LE RESTAURANT 

Pizzeria MS AECfiMC 

Facing the Old Port. Italian 
cuisine in a rustic setting with 
background music arid a 
warm welcome. 

1 1 Ploce lie de Beaute 
06300 NICE, FRANCE. 
Tel. RESA: 93 89 06 55 



MAXLY-LB-KOt 


LES CHEVAUX DE MARLY 

ta Mimar ffavtsm - to Airarieon Bor 
GcM 4£or Room - Goring Moriy PoA. 
Bom de fAbrawpi r. W739ja47jSl. 

MOMEOUttO 

LECYGNE 

Aoinnoof qix*y in on koSoi bnncnm 
dsoor. Pfare mwic bodgmuid. lunch mone 
fF 165 not or 'a*pri »“ mane FF 250 rat 7, 
Awl Mnotna Grata. T«L»KL2S3Ma 

WCC 

LA TABLE DE CHVE 

Exoaflert Thai ond Owiew aim in a prodi- 
gious lading bong Ao Ben dm Mrs®. 
pTQ«xi T-. Rmo. YlZD.Wti. 

PAMS let 

L'ALSACE AUX HALLES 

Stal&h firii GhowroutM. 

Par noht oj par do/. 

16, rue CbqJfcftre. laL- <2 36 74 24. 

PARIS 2nd 

KITTY O’SHEA'S PUB 

SoJnr o{ (hn famous Dubh Pf* bastad 50 
yatb from Pt UandSms. Tha Froneh none 
erf Irirfi Coffee end «*» Bart drowjhi bean, 
icaz & trbi mtaic. Opan 7 cwn- 
10 R. Copudnev T;£l506(*L 

JOHN JAMESON 

the fin! In* Redouronf in ftiis, recommnnd- 
ed by motor gudea. Buanaa lunch FF 95 ml 
0 b com. Surclay branch Closed Monday. 
lOraaCtpuonm. 40 150030. 

PARIS 5th 


L'ANGE GOURMAND 

Twn of iha ertay selling. Gating wKdi n 
bodidoBicd 8. inwan hw i me fc a *■ aiotmat 
worth nctaCL Menu el FF 10P. A b art 140- 
200 FF. Open 7 days a wi l l am. 31 
Qvgi da ta Toumafa. Tati 43 5< It 31. 


JEAN MARE JORDAN 


Near 11 b St limit, 16 Bid Sratf Gannon. 
Tab 43 54 22 21. 


PAUSTHt 


THOUMIBJX 

S n eooba t of the South-Weo. Gonft do 
mud ft ou com do cmro, 

79 r. SL-Domnquo. TeL- 
47 05 49 7% Naor Imdkfat TormmoL 


LE GALANT VERRE 

T r aS h o w rf ooefc m g - VWrfan» - tcfrww* 
rattbtmas • QonMfe from *• w wb of 
potties - Dnwr - Qpen an Saturday ewnaigi 


PARIS 7th 

CHEZ LB ANGES 

h to Mdwfai Ctida. Burgundy Spec 
GoOranoncd CDotjnfl- CL on Sun. eve. 

54„ BU LonurMauboury. TeL 47 05 89 86. 

PARIS 8th 

ALDIWAN 

totourert. Qrfenng, Pastry, barf of the 
InbaneM cunine in Paris, 

34 m, George-V. Tab 47 208498. 

PAMS 9th 

AMERICAN STYLE 

Bostonian cooking from ihe Tommies - Qam 
Chowder, tobffian, fcadcchc danerti . open 

7 days out of 7 . free porting - continuous 
serene from 1 130 ajn. til ttmMa. 2. plaas 
Gurfave-ToudouM, 75009 mrit. 

Kn. TeL 48^3 30 50. 

PARIS 14th 

MACADAM 

Bar Codaal • Sunday Brendi 

Open d 14X1 am every day. 

1, Rim Membra TcU3&4g8&. 

PARIS 15th 

IE WESTERN 

The oriy rastaurort vnth spaaedy imported 
beef from the US. Brima kmdi Fp. 195, 
wane induded. Open derfy. T^42 739200. 

Peril Kkn 18, Aw de Suffren. 

PARIS 1 Hh 

MONKEY BUSINESS 

Maiflnkm journey on o Moasppi fleam- 
beat Tte bs-aaW viaw owr tHs SSfel 

Tower in the 'Alma" buomi dflnet, Trop- 
eol decoroton. Gamine Louisiana eoaUng, 
eetaM ond saeyJQ^un speodM. a to 

Sat lunch anel an Sin eve*. Brandi on Sun. 

11-50 am/350 pm lirndanpark. foafee 
an Qua Dnbiy. Rol: 47 23 77 78/83 09. 

PARIS 17th 

GOIDENBERG W AGRAM 

Srnahi barings - ftatreni - Guam cheese 
bagel and lax homemade ■ Qwesa aatoe & 
cl me rod. Jonh ipse & A*, de Wcgrom. 

Tat 4Z27J479. Every day up to mdnight. 

ROME 

DA MEO PATACCA 

Treflevwe, Rest famous for fun food, mac 
& faUor*. 00153 fcmejnazo de Merer# 

30. TeL. 0M816196, 502193. Foe 582552. 

VIENNA 

KEKVANSARAY 

Turfdah & btl sparirfliai, bhsSer bar, bed 
seafood iwsoukh, la floor. McHerstr.9. 

TeL* 5138843. Air Bonddoned. BO m. Opera. 
Noorv3 pm, & 6 pjivl am, meepf Sunday. 

vjpsfli iwxijri. | 


How to improve your odds 
of winning the Canadian 
lottery by 250 times. 


WIN YOUR SHARE OF $300 MILLION IN TAX FREE CASH PRIZES 



ALAN MURRAY 

LOTTERY RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


Y ou can easily increase your 
odds of winning huge cash 
prizes in Canada’s multi-million 
dollar Lotto 6/49. ..the biggest 
Lottery of its kind in the world! 

AMAZING CASH PRIZES 
The prizes are huge. On April 
1st this year the jackpot prize was 
$15,502,576.40. The total prize 
money was $28,504,829.10, and 
that’s just in one draw. There are 
two draws every - week on Wednes- 
day and Saturday. Prizes 
totalling over $830 million are 
won by Lotto 6/49 players every 
year! 

TAX-FREE PRIZES 
Not only are the prizes gigantic 
and the draws frequent, but when 
you win, you get all you r win- 
nings with no Canadian taxes to 
pay. You get one lump-sum 
cheque for the whole amount of 
your winnings. 

IMPROVE YOUR ODDS 
We want to help you win Lotto 
6/49, so we’ve devised a method of 
increasing the odds in your 


favour. In fact, your chances of 
winning Lotto 6/49 have just got 
250 times better! 

Here’s how the system works: 
You and 249 other Lotto 6/49 
players will join forces in an excit- 
ing new prize group program that 
we've developed especially for pre- 
ferred players... a new multi- 
million dollar prize group 
programme that has more 
chances than ever to win your 
share of $300 million dollars 
worth of prizes. 

You join a group with your 
choice of 6, 14 or 27 Lotto 6/49 
tickets. You get 9 Lucky numbers 
across each of those tickets. You 
play 84 permutations of those 
sets of numbers. Your tickets are 
valid for 15 weeks in a row. That’s 
30 consecutive draws. 

All this means that you get a 
total of 15,120 chances, 35,280 
chances or 68,040 chances to win. 
Those are great odds to win stag- 
gering amounts of money! 

FAST EFFICIENT SERVICE 

As soon as you enter the Group 
Share plan, well send you a con- 


firmation certificate with a list of 
all the lucky numbers that you 
and your group are playing 
We’ll let you know how much 
you’ve won. The official Lotto 
6/49 draws are seen twice a week 
on Canadian TV. After the last of, 
your 30 draws, we’ll send you a 
list of winning numbers, a final 
statement and a cheque for your 
winnings! 

This spectacular offer may be 
withdrawn at any time, so please 
don’t delay. Fill out the entry 
form below and mail it to us 
today. If you prefer, you can phone 
or telefax your entry to us for 
even faster service We will proc- 
ess your entry immediately so 
you can join one of our groups to 
win your share of millions in 
cash!!! , „ . 

A hm/ 


All prize* quoted m Canadian Dollur* Canadian 
Martulinj; i* a ptivow compani. The prici-s indicated 
herein include pceuigc and hundlinc chaiK*^ Valid onlv 
where legal <5 COM OAD-9&I A 

Canadian Overseas Marketing 
Box 48120, 595 Burrard Street 
Vancouver, RC. . Canada V7X 1S4 
Telephone 1604 ) 6834)227 


♦ CANADIAN OVERSEAS MARKETING 



NAME, 


address. 


i_; 


Canadian Overseas Marketing 
Box 48120, 595 Burrard Street 
Vancouver, RC, Canada V7X1S4 
Telephone (604) 683-0227 
■telefax (604) 683-7024 
Telex 04-507822 


ZP-28 


VP Q f I want to reserve my place In the group share plan to get 
X JLi hJ • thousands of chances to win my share of millions of dollars. 


□ 15*120 chances for $149 U.S. 

□ 35,280 chances for $349 U.S. 

□ 68,040 chances for $649 U.S. 


Payment by: 0 Cheque 
Credit Card Number 


□ Bank Draft 


d MacierCaid 

□ Access 


H visa D Eurocird 
O Diners Club 


1 
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n 
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Expiration Dale 

Signature 
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'Der Rosenkavalier Opens Roving Paris Season 


By David Stevens 

international Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — With opera no longer 
on the menu at the Palms Gir- 
nier, with the opening of the Paris 
Optra’s new home at the Bastille 
sdU about six months away at best, 
and with the Salle Favart (Opfera 
Comique) an idle house in search of 
a mission, most if not all of the 
Paris operatic season will be taking 
place under other roofs. 

To start things off , a new pro- 
duction of Richard Strauss’ “Der 
Rosenkavalier 7 ’ has opened at the 
Theatre des Champs-Elysfces, 
staged by Jean- Louis Martinoty, 
who was the artistic director for the 
final three seasons of the Palais 


Gamier’s life as the home of the 
Paris Opera, and with the use of the 
Optra's orchestra and chorus, 
which otherwise would be idle. 
Things continue on a Goman note 
next month, when the Theatre dn 
Chatdet opens its lyric season with 
Beethoven's “Fideno,” conducted 
by Lorin Maazd and staged by 
Giorgio Strehkr. 

The new “Rosenkavalier" appar- 
ently is the remnant of what began 
as a project to stage a cycle of the 
composer's coflabarations with his 
finest librettist, Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal. 

As a stage director, Martinoty is 
meticulous, erudite and rich in 
Ideas for cleaning away the patina 


of routine without losing the tradi- 
tion. For that matter, “Rosenkava- 
Her" resists much tampering. The 
action takes place in “Vienna, in 
the first years of the reign of Maria 
Theresa, the mid- 18th century, a 


a&c social behavior and attitudes 
— albeit entirely seen through the 
distancing lenses and 20th-centuiy 
techniques of Strauss and Hot- 


What Martinoty and his design- 
ers, Hans Scfcaveraoch and Lore 
Haas (costumes), brought to this 
staging was an overt theatricality. 
The principal technical tool was a 
pivoting wall that dosed in or 
opened up the pie- shaped playing 


area according to need — opened 
up for the Marsch allin's levee in 
Act 1 or the presentation of the 
rose in Act 2, dosed in when the 
scenes become more intimate. The 
inevitable problem was that the 
none-too-steady moving waD be- 
came an intrusive actor in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Herr von Faninal's arriviste pre- 
tensions were given a theatrical di- 
mension by the multiple images of 
grandiose stairways, all looking 
like copies of the Palais Garner's 
grand escalier. The final act, never 
very plausible as a real inn, was 
made frankly theatrical. This was 
not an inn but an outright fake 
designed to fool Baron Ochs: Octa- 


vian has hired a commedia ddl'arte 
troupe that has rigged up a Gem- 
hous set in their tacky little subur- 
ban theater and whose members 
play all the parts, induding that of 
the police commissioner. The wall 
is a vast Bell otto-like mural, a ve- 
duta of the Vienna skyline as seat 
from an elevation somewhere near 
the Upper Belvedere. 

There were some subtly effective 
touches loo. Instead of showing the 
Marschallin and Octavian in the 
customary unconvincing embrace, 
the erotic atmosphere is suggested 
by the disarray of the b edding 
while the Marschallin has already 
retired to fix berceif up a bit. The 
presentation of the silver rose is 


INTERNATION AL ART EXHIBITIONS 




RICHARD GREEN 

44 Dover Street. London W1X 4JQ 
Telephone: 01-493 3939. Fax: 01-6292609. Telex: 25796 GREEN G 
New York 518-583 2060 
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John Alfred Wheeler (1821-1903) 

A gentleman in a Stanhope Phaeton with a groom 
Signed with monogram and dated 1864. Canvas: 25 X 35V& ins. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SPORTING PAINTINGS 

Opening on Wednesday, 11th October 1989. 


• LEFEVRE • 

An Exhibition of Paintings by 

SETSUKO 

5 th - 27 th October 1989 

ALEX REID & LEFEVRE LTD. 

30 BRUTON STREET LONDON W1X 8JD 

Telephone: 01-49} 2107. Telex: 298226. Fax: 01499 9088 


RUSSIAN 
★ ART* 

Major Works on Paper 

ROY MILES 
GALLERY 
29 Bruton Street, W1 
Telephone 01-495.4747 


ZAMANA GALLERY 

presents 

DAGESTAN TODAY 

Village Tradition in the N.E Caucasian Mountains 
An exhibition oT textiles, jewettery. metalwork, woodwork and ceranxes 
5 October 1989 - 1 7th December 1 989 

In collaboration with Robert Cbenciner the Dagestan ASSFt 
Ministry of Culture and the USSR National Commission tor UNESCO 

Zamana Gallery Ltd. 

1 Cromwell Gardens. London SVV7 2SL. Tel.: 01 584 6612 
{Opposite the Victoria & Albert Museum) „ - - 


\ 7 a 1 ene kmiyidcki 

4, rue des Becux-Arts, 75006 Paris 
TeL 43 29 3490 

"magic dollar" 

1S1A LEVIANT 

Until 28 October 


KRUGIER-DITESHEIM ART CONTEMPORAIN 

29-31 GRAND-RUE 1 204 GENEVE TEL. (022) 28 57 1 9 

TWO DECADES: 1969 - 1989 

FROM PICASSO TO LUPERTZ 


We exhibit at the FIAC 
Grand Palais - Paris 


7th to 1 5th October 1 989 
Booth B8, Tel. 33-1-42 56 43 72. 


GALERIE 
DE LA 

CORRATERIE 

EC0LEDE PARIS 

Boudin - Renoir - Utrillo 
Vlaminck -Vcr. Dongen - Mcrquet 
Coillebotte - Chcgali.: 

buying - selling 

IS. rue de la Corraterie 
1204 GENEVE 
Tel.: (022) 28’ 58 50 


P AMS 


ANNE MADDEN 

from September 21 to October 28 

GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER 

53 , rue de Seine • 75006 PARIS • Tel.: 43 26 22 32 


BASEL 


Berowergut Rlehen 
.near Basel/Swttzerland 
Baselstrasse 77 

THE SWISS PERIOD 
OF E.U KIRCHNER 
1917 - 1938 


((J&'JvrSX- 


30th September 
10th December 
Daily 12- 17 h 

Entrance free: Sir. 7.-/4. 
Richly illustrated 
catalogue: Sfr. 25.- 


WALLY FINDLAY 

New York - Chicago 
Pdm Beach - Paris 


2 Ave. Matignen, 

4S. A**. Oi*»h l W00» Peril 
TdL* (1)4X35^074. 

Tuesday - Saturday 

10 am. to 1 pm. - 230 to 7 pm. 


Exclusively Showing: 

Jean-Claude 

CHAURAY 




21 SEPTEMBER 


"ART EXHIBITIONS” 
’'ANTIQUES” 
"AUCTION SALES” 


appear 
on Saturday 


For more information, 
please co n tact yaw nearest I.H.T. 
representative 
or Brooke Pilley, 

181 AvenuedalmMaul^ 
92521 Neuaiy Cedex, France. 
TeL 46.37.93.00. Telex: 61 3595 


LOUDON 


Specialises in 20th Century 

IRISH ART 

Illustrated catalogue available 
4 Royal Arcade, 28 Old Bond St, Wl. 

TeL: 01-493 4111. Fax: 01-589 4495. Mon-Fri 10-5. 

PARIS 


ZABRISKI E 

JEAN-LUC POIVRET 

Paris: 37, Rue Oulncampoix - 4° 

JACQUES VILLEGLE 
New York: 724 Fifth Avenue 


RUSSIAN ART 

GALERIE ALEXANDRE 

73, Rue de Seine, Paris-eth - 43 26 53 22 
October 1 1 - November 10 
MaxJme VARDANIAN 
Vernissage Tuesday, October 10. 



Galerie Etienne SASSI 


re 
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Impressionnist - Modem 

1 69, ruedu Fbg ShHonore - (33 1} 42 66 36 63 


12 SEPTEMBER 


28 OCTOBER 


RAYMONDE GODIN 

RECENT WORKS 

GALERIE LEIF STAHLE 

COURDBfiHNE 

37. RUE DE CHARONNE, 75011 PARIS - Tel.: (1) 48 07 24 78 


GALERIE CLAUDE BERNARD 

7-9, Rue des Beaux- Arts, 75006 PARIS.- ■ 

Tel.: (1) 43.26.97.07, : 

GENEVIEVE ASSE 


Recent Paintings 

27 September to '-10 November 


underplayed to underline Octa- 
vian’s status as a mere messenger, 
and when the fniT^fd Ochs tatet 
off his wig in die final act he is not 
revealed as bald, but still a relative- 
ly young dirty old man 

Hie cast was about as strong as 
can be assembled for-Rosenkava- 
fccr” these days. Mechthild Gessen- 
doif was a - dignified if matronly 
Marschallin, and she sang the role 
with Sensitivity to word md mood 
and with the calculation of a fine 
lieder singer. Suzanne Mentzerwas 
the impetoous, bright- voiced Octa- 
vian, Lillian Watson the appealing- 
ly willful Sophie, and Gftnter Mis- 
senhardt the expert, somewhat 
light-voiced Ochs. 

The hostility of a large segment 
of the opening night audience 
Thursday was reserved far Martin- 
oty and his team. Yen the disap- 
pointment in the evening — solid 
individual performances that did 
not add up to an exceptional whole 
— seemed to have mere to do with 
a pedestrian contribution from the 
pit, where Georg Scbmdhe got 
good routine playing tot little else 
from the orchestra. 

Later ^performances of “Der Ro- 
senkavafier,” a co-production with 
the operas of Montpellier and 
Nantes, are OcL 7, 10, 13, 16, 18 
and 21 at the ThMcre des Champs- 
ELysees. 

At the CMtelet, the perfor- 
mances of “FideHo” are set for 
Nov. 10, 12, 14. 17, 21 and 23.) 




MedritaOd Gessedorf (the Marschallin) and Suzanne Meatzgr 
(Octavian) in Richard Strauss’ opera “Der RoseskavaBer.” 


New Landmark in New York 


New York Times Servict 

N EW YORK — The Seagram Budding on Park 
Avenue and the Four Seasons restaurant within 
it — which have long been seen as pinnacles of the 
cool, sleek. International style of architecture that 
dominated American cities after World War II — have 
become official New York Gty landmarks. 

New Yorkers, theffour Seasons is only thTsecood 
restaurant ever to be designated by the l-anrimaA* 
Preservation Commission. The other is Gage & 
Tollner in Brooklyn. 

Both votes this week were unanimous. The chair- 


man of the landmarks comnnsskm, David FJMLT&££ 
said the interior designation was concerned more nil 
the quality of the space, designed by Ludwig Mas vin 
der Robe and Philip Johnson, than with its use. T- 
The commissions actions pm the owner of me 
Seagram Building, the Teachers Insurance and Annu- 
ity Association, in a highly unusual position. Officials 
of the association, a pension fund, said they wen 
“delighted” that the skyscraper had been made a 
landmark. But they vowed to fight “to the fullest 
extent possible” the designation, of the restanrant, 
which .they said interfered with a landlord-tenant 
relationship. 



GALLERIES EXHIBITING AT THE 
GRAND PALAIS - Oct. 7-15 


FIAC 89 
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BRAH/1 VAN VELOE 


PAINTINGS 


FIAC 1989 

STAND B7 


tMRTCURML 

centre d art plastique contemporain 
9 avenue matignon paris 8* - 42.99.16.04 

The gcllery will be exceptionally open on Monday octobei S from 10.30 to 19.15. 


GALERIE DENISE RENE 

196, bd. Saint-Germain. PARIS 7® - Tel.: 42.22.77.57 

First presentation in France 

VANlbNGERLOO 

Paintings - Sduprtures 

RAC 89 - STAND B 56 - C 61 


GALERIE JACQUES BAILLY 

Andre Masson 

September 26 - November 12 


38, ME MATIGNON, 75008 m • TEL (1) 43&G9.18 - FAX (1) 45.63.56.71 


Anne 

Madden 

2 ! i\ - 2S X 

JEANNE -BUCHER 

55 rue tic Seine 75CC.fc Pari^ 


Fred Deux 
Lechner 
Poll 

Ceccarelli 


FIAC 89 

7 to 15 October 

Stand tf> B2 - TeL 43 59 85 17 - 


OLIVIER DEBRE ■ 
LARS maUND 
RAYMONDE GODIN 

GALERIE LEIF STAHLE 

COUR DHiPINE 
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/firrmuimuti/ Henjid Tribune 

p VERY now and then Ufe has a 

±-e way of catching up with art 
and getting embroiled with it in the 
crudest form. 

In a few days, an astonishing 
book of photographs taken 40 
years ago. in between the eruptions 
o£ vicden ■* that were shaking the 
area now divided among Pakistan. 
India and Bangladesh, will appear 
m bookshops, from India to Swit- 
zerland, Spain and the United 
tales. 


es of India’s Strife and Beauty 


$ 


“This, My People,” as the Indian 
publisher Maptn Publishing calls it, 
or "This Is MyPeople.” in RizzolTs 
New York edition, defies classifica- 
tion. So does the author, Mad an- 
jeet Singh, a Sikh and an Indian 
diplomat who was trained as a 
chemist in Lahore, in what is now 
Pakistan, went to Rome to study 
painting, drifted into archaeologi- 
cal studies and became a highly 


original modem artist in the raid- 
'60s. Retired from his last assign- 
mem with UNESCO, he now lives 
in Paris, estranged from the Mus- 
lim woman from Indonesia he met 
in Sweden many years ago and 
married, partly, he’ notes. to con- 
vince himself that he had not fallen 
a victim to communal strife. 

His is a mental journey through 
the India be loves deeply. It was 
last November, while looking for 
some photographs in his file, that 
he sat down to stare at these faces 
of 40 years ago and jot down his 
thoughts. In no other way could the 
collection of images now published 
exude that reflective mood, almost 
aloof, even though ch arg ed with 
emotion as vivid in the 65-year-old 
diplomat as when the young man 
was living the upheaval out of 
which India emerged. 

The photographic style has a 
(ouch that the best Western pho- 


tographers have never quite man- 
aged in India. It U neither dramati- 
cally expressionisdc nor idyllic 
The shots were taken by a man who 
knows the faces, the expressions, 
the postures. His portrait of a Mus- 

SOllREN MELKIAN 

Urn peasant in Punjab, his snapshot 
of two men standing in a dusty 
landscape deeply engaged in con- 
versation. all betray that under- 
standing. 

There is yet another element. Al- 
though echoes of dramatic events, 
the photographs have been edited 
by a man who later roomed about 
India to photograph ancient sculp- 
ture and painting, in search of the 
greatness of the past that might 
make up Tor the degradation of the 
present He did noL stay in hotels. 
Often there weren't any. He went 
to ashrams, the communities at- 
tached to temples. 


One discovery was to leave a 
deep impression on his vision of 
things. One day he arrived at Srir- 
angam to visit a famous temple. 
Ranganathan. The head priest put 
him up. Too poor to have a house, 
he had dosed off a gallery in the 
temple where be lived with his wife 
and a cow. Suddenly, Singh's curi- 
osity was aroused at the sight of 
dung cakes, used as fuel in India, 
which were piled up against what 
looked like sculpture. Removing 
the muck, he uncovered a high- 
relief stone figure of a woman that 
ranks among the masterpieces of 
10th-century sculpture in India. 
“Standing in the pose of tribhanga. 
or an inflection of three bends at 
the neck, waist and hips, she was 
cast in the image erf local women, 
several of whom I had photo- 
graphed working in the fields or 
standing similarly as they wor- 
shipped in the temples.” 

From then on, the interaction 
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Ism Levianfs version of a SI mQfion bQl as an oQ painting that measures about 82 by 36 inches. 





An Artistic Monument to Money 


By Michael Gibson 

1 nie mammal Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — Most people who gp 
into retirement may be content 
to find a hobby designed to fill 
their new-found Leisure and bring 
them a measure of personal satis- 
faction — but not Isia Leviant He 
pursues his new activities with all 
the thoroughness, brilliance, wit 
and (most important in his case) 
the considerable charm he formerly 
devoted to a career in the course of 
-which he was in turn French civil 
^^j 3 faHt« caqxlorcr,^adwser to Jean 
Monnet and vice president of a 
major American corporation. 

. Retirement has merely given him 
the op port uni ty to launch a new 
career and today, at 75 — 10 years 
after taking leave (as one says) of 
active life — he has managed to 
%} find a niche in the Geld of art. 

" Boro in Gomel Byelorussia, in 
1914, Leviant was a child of chains 
ragtimes. His father had “escaped” 
from the ghetto at the a« of 15 and 
gone on to study mathematics in 
Moscow. During the Revolution 
the family sought refuge in a forest 
near the Polish frontier and finally 
wandered through Austria and Ber- 
lin to Paris, selling family jewels to 
survive. In 1920, word reached 
than that some relatives had set up 
a textile complex in Bessarabia 
(then in Romania). Levant’s father 
seized the opportunity, and for a 
while they were prosperous. 

At 14. Leviant, enjoying the 
comfort of a room of his own, had 
decided he wanted to be a poet and 
a painter. In 1928, however, his 
parents decoded, he said, that “it 
would be better to starve in Paris 
ihnn to live at ease in Bessarabia.” 
ai They returned west. In Berlin they 
.met a wealthy r dative who had 
man a ged to leave the Soviet Union 
with his fortune. Selling everything 
he owned, he had bought dia- 
monds, put them in a large jar, 
filled the jar with honey and placed 
it on the seat beside him in the 
tr ain. The customs men tasted the 
honey, but none suspected what 
peculiar crystals were immersed in 

,L The relative agreed to pay for 
Isia's education and so the family 
moved to Paris. There the youth, 
who had inherited his fathers 
“mathematical gene," was admit- 
ted to the Eoole Polytechnique. He 
went on to the state school of cm! 
engineering, the Ecole Nationale 
des Poms el Chaussfes and, by the 
end of his studies, his future as a 
French civil servant seemed as- 
sured. _ , 

Then came the war. Leviant was 
a lieutenant in the French army 
... and his unit was caught with the 
* British in the Dunkerque podreL 
Troops were being evacuated for 
several days by military and civil- 
ian vessels that crossed the Chan- 
nel and came under regular bomb- 


Z ~a plana in sAmbo ^du. 

1°*- “loS* iSi reached Dun- h> Decouvene in Pans. 


kerque on the only day planes 
failed to appear. As he learned 
much later, this was due to the 
influence of Hitler’s personal as- 
trologer who had advised him to 
bait all aerial activities on that day. 

From Britain Leviant’s unit 
sailed bade to France and he ulti- 
mately resumed his administrative 
work in Toulouse until (he Vichy 
racial laws exduded him as a Jew. 
Despite the circumstances be gpt 
married. In due coarse he wound 
up in Africa, exploring Guinea for 
potential hydroelectric sites until 
1 944, when Rent Meyer sent him to 
Washington as adviser to Jean 
Monnet Monnet had gone to the 
United States to persuade Roose- 
velt to recognize ae Gaulle and to 
set up the procurement organiza- 
tion that was to supply France after 
its liberation. 

Two years later, when Monnet 
returned to France, Leviant, then 
3 1 , replaced him as president of the 
French Supply CoundL That was 
the year in which all France was 
eating yellow baguettes and one 
tale circulating at the time held that 
this had been caused by a semantic 
tch: Tbc people running the 

tench Supply Council had asked 
for corn on the mistaken assump- 
tion that they would be given 
wheat The truth was that the U.S. 
government was not releasing any 
wheat at the time and, as French 
bakeries were running out of flour, 
Leviant and his team were forced 
to accept com flour as an alterna- 
tive. 

In 1948 Leviant decided to leave 
the French dvO service and ven- 
tured into business, first in Egypt, 
where his father-in-law was an in- 
fluential banker. Finally, back in 
France, he became a troubleshoot- 
er for the Bechtel Corporation and 
worked for them for more than 30 
years. 

But through the decades of pro- 
fessional activity, Leviant kept a 
dose and mildly envious eye on the 
artistic adventures of this century 
and, when semi-retirement came at 
65, be remembered bis aspirations 
of childhood and turned to paint- 
ing. 

His scientific bent first impelled 
Leviant to explore the field of per- 
ception and be was soon experi- 
menting with optical effects de- 
rived from looking at his own work 
through bicolored glasses. 

His most striking find in this 
field is represented by a series of 
works that provoke on illusion of 
movement. The most characteristic 
consist in colored rings placed on a 
background of radiating black and 
white stripes. After you have 
looked at them for a few seconds 
the circles begin to spin. Indeed the 
effect was deemed of sufficient sci- 
entific interest to justify a perma- 
nent display in the Exploratorium 
d tne Palais de 


“One paints one's own memoirs, 
up to a point," says Leviant, “and 
tne woks I produced at this time 
were related to the phase of my life 
when I was in love with mathemat- 
ics. And one really has to be in love 
to go through the hard labor which 
math requires. Also, 1 suppose, 
math was a screen protecting me 
from the horrors of the world in the 
’30s — the coming of the Nazis and 
of the war." 

Ten years ago Leviant was op- 
posed to representation but, after a 
while he. started painting places 
and objects. Here, too, he displayed 
technical facility in his treatment of 
such subjects as prisons modeled 
after those of Piranesi. 

His latest series, currently on 
view in Paris (Galerie Rambert, 4 
Rue des Beaux-Arts, to Oct. 28) is 
devoted to money. 

“I looked at a dollar bQl one 
day," he says, “and asked myself: 
A banknote is just a contract, so 
why does it have to be so lavishly 
illustrated?" 

He came to the conclusion that 
the design of money reflects the 
values of a society and that the 
dollar bill is in fact a “monument to 
monotheism”: 

The word *006’ appears 10 
times on the do llar bill,” he ob- 
serves, and he goes on to point out 
the motto (“In God we trust”) and 
the pyramid with the divine eye on 
the left-hand side of the bill. 

He chose to make large paintings 
of American banknotes and coins 
(the bifis are 210 by 90 centimeters, 


or about 82 by 36 inches) in which 
the surface is marked by a range of 
delicate nuances of color and tex- 
ture. But he also ventures some 
variations on the basic theme: One 
painting represents the S 10.000 bill 
and Leviant. remembering the spi- 
raling inflation he witnessed in 
Germany in the *30s. has overprint- 
ed the words “ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS" diagonally across it. 
Then, adding a further twist to the 
subject, he painted a companion 

E iece, also a $10,000 bill, on which 
e has overprinted the words 
“ZERO DOLLARS." 

“Thai," Leviant observes, 
“would be the ultimate in infla- 
tion.” And he concludes with the 
dry, slightly self-deprecating hu- 
mor he uses to scotch any butt of 
pedantiy: "The overall value of 
bills and coins presented in this 
exhibition is 1 million and 27 dol- 
lars and 51 cents.” 
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VERDURA 

We are interested in 
purchasing any 
VEKDURA jewellery or 
objet d'arts. 

Please contact either our Hew York 
office at : (212) 265 32 27. 
or our London representative at: 

01-930 86 06. 
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Athens Museum Plans 


The f.f smutted Press 

A THENS — More than poo 
architects haye submitted 
plans in an international competi- 
uonfor a new museum w house the 
Acropolis marbles, a memoerof 

the organizing committee says. The 

* mu seum. 10 b* hath dose w , 
Acropolis MI. will KMtan scute- 
lures that used to adorn tne 2 ,aw- 
vear-old temples. 

A committee of architects is ex- 
pected to choose 25 designs by Jan. 
31. 1990. From these, the commit- 
tee wiD select 10 plans and then 


choose the winner about Ocl 1 5 of 
the same year. 

The cost of the 15,000-square- 
meter (about 13S.000 square feet) 
museum is estimated at five billion 
drachmas (530 million) with 90 
million drachmas donated so far. 

The decision for a new museum 
was made after the existing smaH 
building became too crowded with 
the addition of the Caryatides stat- 
ues from the Erectheion temple 
moved by archaeologists to save 
them from worsening air polluuon 
in the capital area. 
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DROUOT RICHELIEU 

9. Rue Drouot, 75009 Paris - Tel.: 48 002020. 


Sunday; October B 


: am. r/ 

M.-F. ROBERT. S3, rue du Faubourg Monmanrc, 73009 Paris- Tel: 
(1)47.70.5626. Fax: (1) 42 46 79 56. 


Monday, October 16 


Rooms 5 fle 6 ar 2 pm OLD MASTER PAINTINGS - 18 th Century 
FURNITURE & OBJETS D’ART. Larc 18th St 19th Century VIENNESE 
SILVER. MesOGER, DUMONT. 22, rue Drouot, 75009 Paris. TcL: 
(1) 42.46l96.93. Mcs R1BEY RE-BARON , 3, rue dc Provence, 75009 Paris. 
Td.: (1) 42.46h0.77. 


TiMtdoy and W idn o doy, October 17-18 


Room 7 ai 2 pm ANTIQUITIES PREH1$PAN1C - MEXIC AN • P ERU- 
V1AN ■ BUCK ART. Mcs LAURIN, GU1LLOUX. BUFFETAUD, 
TAILLEUR, 12, rue Drouot, 75009 ftris, TcL: (1)42.46*1.16. Fax: 
(l) 47.7tt 12.91. 


Friday, Octobar 20 


Room 2 at 2 pm PHYSICS - LIGHT AND POLARIZATION, RARE 
PHYSICS INSTRUMEN TS. M ICROSCOPY AND PETROGRAPHY, 
BOOKS. McsGROS-DELETTREZ, ARCOLE, 22, me Drouot, 75009 Paris. 
TcL: (1)47.7083.04 ■ 47.70.47.B3. 


Saturday, October 21 


Room 4 ar 2 pm ORIENTAL CARPETS. Mcs RIBEYRE ■ BARON. PARIS 
AUCTION, 5, rue dc Provence, 75009 Paris Td: (1) 414400.77. 


Monday, October 23 


Room 3 ar 2 p.m. ATELIER Maurice MOURLOT (1906-1983). 
Mcs LABAT - THIERRY, IQ, rue de la Gangc-Bwdicre, 75009 Paris Td: 
(11 48.24.70. l& Fax: (1)42.4674.33 


Lfls" 


DROUOT MONTAIGNE 

avenue Montitigne, 75008 Paris 
{1)48002080 


Sunday, Ocfebtr 22 


Ar 2:30 pm. IMPORTANT 19 th CENTURY 
• CONTEMPORARY PERIOD PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES. 
Exhibiunr. Saturday, On. 21, 10 am-10 pm & Sunday, Oct 22, 11 am -noon. 
Telephone during the cxhUxoans and sale (33-1) 430020.91. 

Mcs LOMBRAIL and TEUCQUAM, Auctioneers, 

21 , avenue de Balnc, 9(210 LA VARENNB&AINT-HILA 1 RE. 

Td.: (3M) 45.97.29.93. Fax: (33-1142^A343 


between past and present became 2 
central motif in Singh's thinking 
and spontaneous perception. A re- 
markable portrait of a refugee 
woman from Punjab shows her 
three-quarters, her e>es locking 
down in a posture much fu’.oriC by 
Indian an. It occurs twice in the 
mural painting* at Aleta in La- 
dakh. which Singh was the first to 
photograph and Illustrate in a pio- 
neer book written by him or. “Hi- 
malayan Art" in 1968. Elsewhere, 
the emaciated face of a “refugee 
grandmother from Punjab.” with 
storing eyes sunken deepiy and col- 
lar bones sticking out under the 
skin, calls to mind the early stone 
figures of the ascetic Buddha. 

“Thii is not art for art's sake." 
(he writer insists, and there is no 
doubting his sincerity. Hl» photog- 
raphy was the act of a militant. He 
had just enrolled at the Benares 
Hindu University, where his father 
was a professor, when he became 
involved in the “Quit India” move- 
ment aimed at shaking off British 
occupation. He was jailed for nine 
months. 

“I came out a totally different 
nun." he says. In prison. Singh 
discovered the real India that he. 
the politicized intellectual, had 
never faced. There were landless 
peasants whose uny plots had been 
seized because they could not pay 
back the huge interest illegally de- 
manded by moneyienders. He 
heard about the massacres and 
slavery to which members of the 
anciem Jharkand tribes, leftovers 
from pre-Aryan India, fell victim. 
When he left, he had been turned 
into a rebel against his own class. 

He resumed his studies in Lahore 
and was only two months away 
from getting his master's degree in 
chemistry when all hell was lei 
loose in March 4. 1947. He was 
looking out of the window of his 
dormitory one morning as students 
were holding a meeting despite a 
curfew. Suddenly, the police fired 
at the crowd. This triggered off the 
communal strife in Lahore, with its 
string of atrocities. 

Hindus and Muslims were at 
each others' throats, with Sikhs be- 
ing targeted by the Muslims. Singh 
look a train to Amritsar to consult 
a Sikh leader about his future. .As 



mdd 

A Punjab refugee from the tragic years of Partition and die 10th-century sculpture from Srirangam. 


he arrived, he saw- another train 
coming to a halt. Blood was drip- 
ping through the doors and the 
floors. There were “men. women 
and children with heads almost sev- 
ered. arms and legs chopped off, 
bellies ripped open, eyes plucked 
out.” A screaming crowd tumbled 
out. The train had been intercepted 
by a mob in a suburb. It was the 
second trauma in his existence. His 
reaction was to put together an 
exhibition of photographs with two 
sides to it — the destruction and 
the faces of happy India. 

Partition was nearing. In June 
1*47. Mount ratten announced the 
plan. It left a majority of the great 
Islamic cities of the north to India 
— Delhi. Agra, Lucknow. A torrent 
of violence crop ted. Singh decided 
10 go. almost too late. He stopped a 
horsecun to take him to the station. 
His heart sank jy he noted from his 
cos i ume that the driver was a Mus- 
lim. By now. he had no choice. 
They went through narrow streets 
and suddenly ran into a crowd 
armed with knives and hatchets at- 
tacking a shop. The cart stopped. 
As the driver turned around and 
gave him a long look. Singh 
thought titis was the end. “Pul your 


head down,” the man muttered, 
and lashed his horse, which gal- 
loped past the crowd, who never 
caught sight of Singh's Sikh turban. 
The Muslim had saved him at the 
risk of getting lynched himself. He 
ofien thinks about it. 

Singh's fourth scarring experi- 
ence was yet in store. He was trav- 
eling to the South, where his father 
had a tea estate in the Nilgiris. As 
the train slopped at Coimbatore, he 
saw a woman with three children 
and a newborn baby lighting up a 
fire in the comer of a platform. 
They were “living” there. She was 
cooking some meal in a discarded 
canister while the children, with 
only rags around the waist, 
watched with the burning eyes of 
the semi-starved. She looked over 
her shoulder to see if anyone 
watched, pulled out a half-burned 
piece of newspaper from the fire, 
flicked off the ashes, cut it up, and 
stuffed it into the canister to aug- 
ment the food. 

Pursued by memories of crowds 
tearing each other apart and the 
sights of poverty that filled him 
wiLh a feeling of collective spilt. 
Singh stoned moving about India 
again, recording monuments of 


grandeur — temples, sculpture — 
and misery — a homeless mother 
outside Madras, disheveled, com- 
forting her crying child with a pro- 
tective gesture. 

He held another exhibition of his 
photographs. This time. JawaharbJ 
Nehru visited it. Nehru wrote a text 
in an album of the prims on view, 
and this has become the frontis- 
piece to Singh's book. 

When Singh reaches ihai point in 
his story, the revolutionary who is 
still filled with a mix of despair, 
shame, anger, and compassion for 
his own. gives way to the career 
diplomat. He goes into a eulogy of 
Nehru that takes pages. The poetic 
voice is suddenly muffled, as it is 
elsewhere when he puts across the 
official view of Indian “unity in 
diversity” that encompasses such 
purely Tibetan parts as the Hemis 
monastery in Ladakh. His account 
of events in Kashmir during the 
Partition days and or the repression 
of the uprising by the Indian Army 
is not nearly as convincing as the 
admirable photographs of peasants 
and children he took there. Far 
away from his native India, the 
soft-spoken internationalist Singh 
still raises the militant's banner. 
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museum 
het prinsenhof 

12 Oct-26 Oct. 1989 
11.00 a.m. (Sunday 1.00 p.m.) 
till 5.00 p.m. and also tue.- 
and thu.-evenings from 
7.00 p.m. till 10.00 p.m. 

thu. 26 Oct. till 5.00 p.m. 


MORLAIX - FRANCE 

Mes G. BOSCHER & Ch. ORIOT 
Associated Auctioneers 


MONDAY OCTOBER 30- 2 pm 


OENOLOGY 

40 XVIIIth and XIXth C. 
SILVER WINE GLASSES 
XVII fh and XVlIlth C 
Silver Hunting Cups 
& Blown Glass 
Pipettes, Aicoholmeter, 
Wooden Shoes, 5>gns etc. 
XVJHth and XIXth Cartels 
XVlIlth Period Chairs, Furniture 
Further information and 
catalogue on request at the 
auctioneers ' office 




37,39, rue de Paris 
29210 MORLAIX 
Tel: 33 (1) 98 88 08 39 
Fax: 33 (1) 93 88 15 82 



OHG 

Hermann ^ Historica 

21st Auction, November 10/11 1989 

Antique Aims * Orders and Decorations * MUitaria 


More than 7,000 items win be auctioned. 
Fantastic Egyptian, Hellenic, Roman. Celtic 
excavated ofcgects. A collection of torture 
instruments. 4 complete medieval armours. 
Precious European and Oriental pistols, 
guns, swords and daggers. Orders and deco- 
rations of all countries and periods. Military 
antiques, nni/orms. paintings, literature and 
autographs. Personals effects of such histori- 
cal figures as Wilhelm IJ.. Ludwig II., Ero- 
Elisabeih of Austria etc. Many items 



rom the 1933 - 1945 period. A complete suite 
and glasses of A. Hitler. 

Our profusely illustrated catalogue will be 
sent anywhere in the world upon receipt of an 
international money order for D.M. 35 or 
U.S. S2Q. 

HERMANN HISTORICA OHG 

Maxunilianstr, 32, D-8000 Munchen 22, W. Germany 
Tel: (89) 29 63 91 or 29 63 93 - Fax: (89) 2 91 35 06 
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3 pm 


Saturday 14 October 
FURNITURE. WORKS OF ART. CARPETS 


3 pm Sunday 15 October 

and S pm TWENTIETH CENTURY DF.CORATR’E ARTS 

Mondav 16 October 

10 30 am ANTIQUARIAN .AND MODERN PRINTED BOOKS 
INCLUDING THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE COUNT 
.AND COUNTESS GIT DU BOISROIAHAY 

Monday 16 October 


3 pm 
and S pm 
10.30 am 

and 3 pm I9C FRENCH LITERATURE FROM THE 
H. BRADLEY MARTIN LIBRARY 


Tuesday- 17 October 


Viewing from Thurd.it 12 October at 10 am 
Please contact: 

Sotheby’s Monaco, Spurting d’Hivcr 
Place du Ci'ino. Monte-Carlu 'Monaco!. Tel. ■ 'tjl.'jn KK.KII 
Sotheby’s Paris, J rue dc Mirnmo«nil, 7 :"»iiiiK Paris. Tel. : r 1 ■ 
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45 Vi. + in 
SBtta + ft 

am +m 
ava +1V* 
107V5 

53% + ft 
444 m — ft 
178ft +3ft 
41 % — » 


1 NYSE 4 pjn. volume 
n V5E prev. ears, claw 
Ami t pin. volume 
Arne* prev. cons. flow 
NASDAQ 4 cun. volume 
NASDAQ prev, 4 Mn, volume 
NYSE volume up 
i NYSE volume down 
Amex volume up 
Am ex volume down 
NASDAQ volume up 
NASDAQ volume down 


172220X00 

113.ei0.T30 


lssmioo 

isifinun 


Com polite 

industrials 

Trartsp. 

Utilities 

Finance 


High Low Close Ch*90 

195J» IWLAS 19X91 +0J» 

a?" a S am mos + 1* 

2063* mao moo +oJ| 

94,73 9648 96J3 + 027 
17X30 17X00 17X09 + 046 


AMEX Diary 


NASDAQ Index 


AMEX Most Actives 




MARY 


Advanced 
Declined 
Unchanged 
Total issues 
New Highs 
New Lews 


312 508 

237 312 

296 545 

065 845 

48 40 

11 16 


Composite 

Industrials 

Finance 


Insurance 

Utilities 

Bank* 

transe. 


Week 

Close Oft* Ago 
48344 + 198 47X92 
469,44 + 3.10 458.97 
56642 + 043 5» 24 
54X09 +066 533 A3 
74X59+1131 754.15 
47X71 +0.11 47X14 
4800 +451 47X97 


HM Lew Led an. 


BAT 11S30 13% 13% 1M -14 

WOMB « » ft. _ 

MoomC 703 7* «• TO f % 

JnnBel s 6726 34 3] 3TO +1% 

A-chvse 3W0 Utt 15 Kto +2 

iSU ™ X * 35 it 

DWG Sfif 15% 15% IS} +S 

ArruJW ® WV 1 W 1TO + ft 

Telesph 2511 *<+ 3% 4% + vt 

A4XP SC 2475 916 8 TO +% 

SmrPti OT TO 5» + ft 


Via The Associated Press 


/y .. 

/ V .* 1 

■?y 


32 £ * it 


*#«*!! 


3911 15% 15% lg* + ft 

2537 IMS 1W 1» + ft 

2511 4U. 3% 4V6 + i£ 


NYSE Diary 


Odd- Lot Trading in N.Y. 


FrulfL B7I W* 14 

NeUnH 2111 1% TO 

TexAlr 2079 iTO 1TO 


14% 

1% 

17W _% 


Dow Jones Averages 


Standard & poor's index 


NASDAQ Diary 


I Dow Jones Bond Averages | 


Clew Prev. 


High low Close CUV* 


Bands 

Utilities 

Industrials 


9X59 + 0JJB 

9330 +X04 

91.99 +0.13 


Advanced 
Declined 
Undtangecf 
Total issues 
New Htohs 
New Lows 


777 741 

669 743 

520 4*4 

1966 1978 

ISO 117 

36 23 


’included In the soles Figures 


Indus 278X05 2B0X13 276&5B 27S5J2 + 11.96 
Tran 150356 151X49 1493A0 1SK62 + 586 
UNI 2I8A9 21953 21734 21X49 + OS 
Camp 110952 111938 710X71 111X31 + 432 


industrials 

Troma. 

Utilities 

Finance 
SP 500 
5PW 


40982 406.98 40973 +224 
327^ m44 22543 + M7 
145.18 M4JS 145.15 +XBD 
3537 3509 35.14 +007 
ignc 3S+97 35X78 + 1X1 
mS 331SS + iai 


Advanced 
Declined 
Unchanged 
Total issues 


AMEX Stock Index 


i sVfiU^ 

i 

f $3? nu ‘ r .. 


High Law Owe C**e. 
3*6,12 39480 395.93 +1.30 


Belgian Rules 
For Takeovers 
Are Approved 


NYSE Adds to Week’s Record Gains 


The AaomueJ Press 

BRUSSELS — The Bdgian 
government oa Friday ap- 
proved a set of ground roles 
for corporate takeover bids 
and defensive strategies. 

In June, Belgium enacted a 
law forcing investors to dis- 
close stakes of more than S 
percent in a publicly traded 
company. 

Under rules adopted Fri- 
day, a takeover bid must apply 
to all shares of a target compa- 
ny and must be disclosed first 
to the Belgian Banking Com- 
mission. 

The new rules prohibit take- 
over candidates from defend- 
ing themselves by simply issu- 
ing new shares without prior 
approval of their shareholders. 


United Press International 
NEW YORK — Stock prices ex- 
tended this week's record gains Fri- 
day on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as the weaker-than- 
expected September employment 
report fueled optimism for lower 
interest rates. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age. which rose 2.47 points Thurs- 
day, added 11.96 to close at a re- 
cord 2,785.52. For the week, the 
blue-chip index surged 92.70 
points, scoring its largest weekly 
gain so far this year. The previous 


low the 177.89 million shares trad- 
ed Thursday. 

Taking their cue from bond 
prices, stock prices opened higher 
and held firm after the U.S. govern- 


ment said only 210,000 jobs were 
added to nonfarm payrolls in Sep- 
tember, a figure that included 
76,000 returning workers who end- 
ed strikes against various telephone 
companies. 

Also bolstering stock prices was 
news of a 0.1 percent gain in the 
U.S. September jobless rate, to 5J 
percent. 

“The weak jobs data enhanced 
the perception that the Federal Re- 
serve may ease over the near term, 
which would breathe life into an 
already resilient stock market,” 
said Alan Ackerman, senior vice 
president at Gnmtal & Co. 

Friday’s rally extended record 
gains won earlier in the week, 
which analysts tied to a rekindled 
interest in takeover issues, gains in 
the dollar despite central bank in- 


record weekly gain was 87.50 
points in the week ended Jan. 27. 


points in the week ended Jan. 27. 

Broader market indexes also 
posted records Friday. The New 
York Stock Exchange composite 
index added 0.89 to 198.94 and 
Standard & Poor's 500-stock index 
rose 1.81 to 358.78. The price of an 
average share gained 17 cents. 

Advances led declines by a 7-6 
ratio, while Big Board volume to- 
taled 172.52 milli on shares, just be- 


tervention, and increased foreign 
buying. 

“The combination of stability in 
the dollar and the revival of acqui- 
sition activity helps the market be- 
cause it buoys spirits,” said Hugh 
Johnson, head of the investment! 
policy committee at First Albany I 
Corp. in Albany, New York. j 

USX Corp. was the most active 
NYSE issue, rising % to 38Vk The ! 
investor Cari C lcahn disclosed! 


\lorkl Stock Markets 

Via Agence France Ptesse Closing prices in local currencies, Oa 6 


OcwPrav. 

950 5s 
«4 -434 


Not Aint Bonk 
News Corn 16 

N Broken Hill 3 


Clou Prev. 


late Thursday that a group he » 
heads raised its stake in USX to 


ABN Bonk 
ACF Holding 
Anon 
Ahold 
Akzo 
AMEV 

A 'Dam Rubber 
Amro Bank 
Bote 

Bulwmann Telt 71 
BVG 

Center Pom 

DSM . 


WartsTla 

Unitm index : 68X99 
Prevtatn :68X» 


Clou Prev. 

uz w 


Close Prev. 


5UneDartnr 

SIA 

s core Land 
STsara Press . 

SSM9R 


OCT Resources N-jj 

Santos 4.2 

Thomas Nation 3J 

western Minimi aa 

wastpac Banking u 


pioneer 
Ricoh „ 
Sanyo Elec 


Shjirwnu 

ShkieiMJ aiem 
Sony. 


All onUnartelndex : ' 
Previous : 1772AD 


Sumitomo Bk 
Sumitomo Che 


Shtoits Trading Aj 

United Oversew 2.12 £| 

fSSSSM tm 


SumltomoChem 

fer 1 

TakedoOwm 


Tallin . 
Tokyo Marine 
Tokyo Elw Pw 
Teeoan Printing 
Toray Ind. 


13.06 percent from 11.4 percent. 

AMR Corp. followed, jumping 
3% to 103%. The parent company 
of American Airlines received a 
$120-a-share takeover bid Thurs- 
day from the New York developer 
Donald J. Trump. 

Chevron was third, gaining 114 to 
66. Among other advancing blue 
chips, Texaco rose IK to 53 Vi, Phil- 
ip Moms jumped 3% to 178K, and 
Procter & Gamble added 2W to 
129. Conversely, AT&T fell V4 to 
44%. 


US. Futures 


Season Season 
High low 


Omni High Law Clou atg. 


Via The Associated Press 



Grains 


COFFEE C (NY CSCE) 

37300 lbs.- cools par Ih. 

149.50 7225 DtC 7180 7175 

14600 74J5 Mar 7A50 74.99 

12*50 7735 May 7675 7X90 

13125 79J» Jul 7VJ» 79JM 

121X08 31 DO S*P 3150 

loun mm dk baso basd 

116.75 8X75 Mar 

E9t- Sates Prev. Sates 5868 

Prev. Dav Opanlnt. 34UU alflB6 


7X28 7X39 
7270 7X72 
7485 7486 
77D1 77D1 

sma 79.25 
8250 Sim 

IWiln 


WHEAT ICBTJ 

5J300 bu minimum- dollars per bushel 


SUCARWORLD It (NYCSCE} 
112JXM Itar cants pot lb. 


440 ft 

378 

Ok 

All 

443 

387 

Mur 

4X6 

*33 

370 

May 188 

185 

342ft 

Jul 

325 

173 

348 

Sap 

161 

170ft 

156 

Dec 

171 


Est. Salu Prev. Sates 10891 

Prev. Day Ooen Ini. 52849 off 235 


409 4.1 1W +DW 

4JMMi 4D7V6 +D1V, 
385V. 58 916 +JBK 
X53M 357% +D3 

381 XfiSVl +J04 
171 174 +JOti 


14X0 

XOO 

Jan 




1370 

1442 

875 

Mar 

14X1 

14X2 

USB 

1181 

14.13 

970 

MOV 

1170 

1371 

1178 

1341 

13X3 

1X55 

Jul 

1345 

1146 

1115 

1119 

1145 

13X0 

1040 

1195 

Oct 

Mar 

1102 

13X2 

1279 

1280 

1224 


Est. Sates 37816 Prev. Sates 17810 
Prev. Dav Open lnt.156838 off 768 


CORN (CRT} 

5800 bu minimum- dollars oar bushel 
2.95 2.I8M DK 283 143 

2D6Y> 126 Mar 249to 289V. 

2 mvi 233 May 156 256 

285 131 Jul 157V6 158 

171 229 SOP 288 288 

283VJ 122 DOC 143 283V4 

155 282 Mar 287M 287K> 

Est. Sates Prev, Sales 50132 

Prev. Dm Ooen Ini. 15X277 up 2,107 


COCOA (NYCSCE) 


2J0I* 2Mk —MVl 
28516 145V. —8416 
15DW. 251 — 8SVi 

zsm 153 — 85 

284 284 —84 

239 139 —84 

28716 286 —86 


10 metric tons- Spar ton 
1735 995 Dec 

IMS 

1033 

1002 

1535 

1006 

Mar 

1037 

1042 

1015 

1465 

1020 

Mav 

1052 

1056 

lino 

1380 

1045 

Jul 

1069 

1069 

IQW 

1*00 

KMA 


10W 

1096 

1075 

1395 

1095 

Dec 

1117 

1124 

1097 

1380 

1120 

Mqr 

1147 

1140 

1145 

Est. Sales 


Prev.Sates 1578 



SOY BEANS tCBTl 

5800 bu m Inlmum- dol tors per bushel 


582 Nov 574 Vi 57416 

572 Jan 585 XBSV> 

581 va Mar 5.96 Vb 5.96ft 

589 May 685ft 686 

593 Jul XII 511 

588 Aua 636ft 68Hft 

578 S<P 586ft 518ft 

572 Nov 571 591 

Jan 

i Prev. Sates 35842 


S87 557ft — 86ft 

578ft 57n6 —86 

591 57246 — 83ft 

630ft 58146 —84ft 
685ft 68616 — j33K 
683 68316 —333* 

586ft 5M — JJS 
585 535ft — 36 

595 —86 


Prev. Day Open ini. 44746 up 177 
ORANGE JUICE CWYCE) 

15300 lbs.- cento per lb. 

17930 12980 Nov 13750 13785 


17380 127 JO Jan 13225 13125 

171 JO 127.75 Mar 13175 12275 

16980 1 31 80 May 13180 13130 

14180 131J& Jul 


16980 73130 

1*180 13180 


1*180 13180 

16080 13X10 


Nov 

Jan 

Mar 

Prev. Sates 511 


13X10 13X65 
129 JO 13075 
13X00 13X65 
13X00 13X30 
13080 
13075 
13X25 
13025 
13025 


Prev. Day Opanlnt. 96241 up 1309 


Prev. Dav Open Inf. 7762 off 41872 


SOYBEAN MEAL (CBT) 

100 Ians- dol lars per ton 
20080 17X50 Oct 19280 19280 

26X80 17550 Dec 1B680 18680 

23080 17X10 Jan 1B480 18470 

24970 177 JO Mar 18250 18380 

230J0 17X50 May 18180 18188 

20880 17100 Jul 17V7D 18X50 

18880 17480 AUS 17X80 17800 


18580 171 JO Sep 17780 177JXJ 
17880 17480 Oct 17X00 17X00 


17X00 17X00 Dec 177 JO 177 JO 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 18733 

Prev. Day Open Int. 6X408 off 953 
SOYBEAN OIL (CBT1 
60800 lbs- dollars per 100 Its. 

2880 1788 Oct 1X73 1X75 

2805 1X33 Dec 19.10 19.14 

25A5 1X55 Jan 1977 1978 

2585 1X96 Mar 1982 1982 

2435 1970 Mav 2X11 2X11 

2580 19.50 Jul 20JD 2X50 

23.90 19 JO Aus 2X47 2047 

21.70 19J0 5op 2075 2075 

21.10 MOO Oct 2X50 ®J0 

21.10 2X76 Dec 2055 MSS 

Est. Soles Prev. Sales 19884 

Prev. Day Open Int. 6X073 Oft 1771 


19X58 19070 
18X40 18450 
18240 182JO 
18X80 18X90 
17950 17970 
17X20 17X30 
17780 17780 
17680 17680 
17X00 17X00 
17780 17780 


Metal 


1X42 1X44 —78 

1X78 1B80 —84 

1980 IMS — 7B 
19A3 1944 —77 

1988 1988 — J2 

2X25 3X25 — 

2S» 2030 —JO 

■mis spy ? — 3 
2X58 M.O —JR 
2X55 2050 —75 


Livestock 


CATTLE (CME1 
40800 lbs.- cents per lb. 


76811 

6X20 

Oct 

7577 

*2X0 

Dec 

7475 

49X0 

Feb 

7SJ7 

7X80 

Aar 

7345 

6X7S 

Jun 

7125 

69 JO 

Aug 


Esl. Sales 10742 Prav.Salu: 2U29 
Prev. Dav Open Int. 63820 atf669 


Prev. Dav Open Hit. 63820 off669 
FEEDER CATTLE (CM El 

44800 lbs.- cents per lb. 

84.10 75.90 Oct B.IS g.15 

84 JO !6J HW ™ BE 

8475 7770 Jan 8270 8270 

8385 7740 Mar 8175 8175 

8245 7X90 Anr 0X17 8025 

BITS 7X75 May 7975 79.25 

8030 7SJ0 Aug 7985 7985 

Est. Soles 767 Prev.Sates 1J9S 

Prev. Day Open lid. 11531 off 170 
HOGS (CMEI 


30X00 lb*j- cents per IX. 

47X0 

3X55 

oct 

4775 

3875 

Dec 

48X0 

4175 

Fab 

4X10 

3940 

Apr 

4X70 

4475 

Jun 

4875 

4475 

Jul 

47.10 

4370 

Aug 

44X0 

4X80 

Oct 


Est. Sales 7695 Prev. Sales 7773 
Prev. Day Open ini. 3X177 up4$4 
PORK BELLIES COME] 

*aaoo lbs.- cents per lb. 

6140 3830 Feb 4840 4Xi 

6080 3X15 Mar 46J 

60.90 39 JO MOV 48J0 40. 

60.90 3995 Jul 4X15 4K> 

5580 39 JO AUB 4600 46J 

Est. Soles *496 Prev.Sates 4.133 
Prev. Dav Open Int. 12788 up226 



Currency Options 


COPPER (COMEX) 

25X00 lbs.- rants per Bj. 





112X8 

Oct 13200 13490 

13180 

134.95 



12270 



133X5 

+240 

13220 

7745 

Dec 12740 13210 

12740 

13140 

+27S 

Eat. Sale* 


Prev.Sates 5L303 




Prev. Dav Open Int. 17717 off 287 




ALUMINUM (COMEX) 

40X00 Ibn^ cent* per IX 


7920 

+180 







Nov 


7920 

+180 

9X50 

7420 

Dec 


79X0 

+180 

8220 

8250 

Jon 


7980 

+1.00 

87X0 

7680 

Mar 


7980 

+180 





7980 

+180 

9520 

9520 

Jul 


7980 

+180 



Sea 


7980 






7980 

+180 





7980 

+180 



Mar 


7980 

+180 



Mm 


7980 

+180 



Jul 


7980 

+180 

Est. Sates 


Prev. Sales 




Prev. Day Open Int. 92 




SILVER (COMEX) 




S26X 

517X 

Oct 5122 5120 

5122 

5117 

-4.9 





51X1 

— 5J 

B86X 

5118 

Dec 5238 5244 

5188 

5198 

-5J 

8158 

517J 



5228 

— 5J 

91X0 

5228 

Mor 5348 5358 

5308 

5304 


91X0 

53X0 

May 5442 5442 

5398 

5384 

761 J 

5372 

Jul 55X0 5520 
Sep 5898 5598 

5452 

5462 

—68 

76X0 

54XX 

55BJD 

550 

— 6J 

742X 

5625 

Dec 5678 5718 

5678 


-67 

68X8 

5968 



5697 

—48 

fWfl 

61HJ0 

gg 

Mar 

Mav 


5778 

58X9 

-7.1 

-74 

6188 

5938 

Jul 


5944 

-77 


Prev.Sates 24448 




Prev. Dav Open Int. 85446 OH1417 
PLATINUM (NYME1 
so tray az^ dollars par tray az. 




609X0 

49880 

3ft 

Oct 48680 487X0 

485X0 

487.10 

48X60 

=38 

601 JO 

47X50 

Jan 491X0 *9520 

490X0 

493.10 

-1.10 

557 JO 
52370 

47580 

477X0 

Apr 49320 49X00 
Jul 50X50 50180 

49320 

50X50 

49680 

50080 

=58 

52X00 

48320 

Oct 


50470 

—80 

EST. 5aJ» 


Prev.Sates 16460 




Prev. Dav Open Int. 




PA1XADIUM (NYME) 

100 tray as- dal lore per oz 



-3JS 

177 JD 

12X50 

Dec 14180 14180 

13620 

13870 

17680 

133X0 

Mor 139X5 14X00 

13620 

13875 

-375 

175X0 

133X0 

Jun 14X50 MX50 

13975 

13X45 

— 375 



Dec 


13985 

— X75 





13870 

—375 

E8t.Sal.ra 


Prev.Sates 248 




Prev. Day Open Int. 6775 oft 92 




GOLD (COMEXJ 









J75J0 

35770 

Oct 36X70 36370 36370 36370 
NOV 36630 

& 

51420 

36040 

Dec 3*720 36980 

367J0 

36X30 

+J0 


36470 

Feb 371 JO 37250 

37170 

37270 

+70 



APT 37580 37640 

37X00 

37620 

+.10 

497X0 

37290 

Jun 38040 38043 

38X10 

300 80 



380X0 



3800 

-.10 

47280 

38420 

Oct 


38X60 

— 70 

45520 

38720 

Dec 39290 392X0 

39290 

39280 

—40 

45X00 

39520 

Feb 


39770 

-20 

41520 

41480 

39X90 

*07*0 

Apr 


m 

=38 

416X0 

389 JO 



41040 

—70 

E8t. Sates 


Prev.Sates 4721a 




Prev. Day Or«n Inf. 143465 Off 2X25 






4000 CB Pafc SUM lift lift 

25000 Cam Mar 513 12ft 12ft + - 

25028 Cascades 507 06ft 06ft + ft . 

8464 OomTKtA 517ft 17 I7ft+ ft ' 

1600 Donahue 313ft 13ft 13ft + 

11180 Memafec SI Oft 10ft loft + 

13502 NatBk Ota 514ft 14ft 14ft+ 

7104 Noverco Sllft lift 11ft + 

24506 Power Cora 516(6 16ft 1616 + 

14JQ9 Pravlaa «9ft 09ft 09ft 

2ira Quebecw 515ft 15ft 15ft + 

11553 VWeofrron S19ft 19 19ft + 


17 I7ft+ ft 
13ft 13ft + ft 
10ft 10ft + ft 
14ft 14ft + ft , 


lift iift+ ft ; 
16ft T6ft+ ft.’ 


CumiH^ 


15ft 15ft + ft 
19 l»ft+ ft 


dose Prevtoos 
171X87 NA , 


IF YOU GO A KKX OUT OF SOGCER, 
READ 

ROBHUGHK 

WffiNSDAYSINTHEWT 


London Medals 


Dividends 


Close Prevtoos 

Bid Ask High Lew Bid Ask 


Stock Indexes 


Dec 30380 30780 31680 31480 
MOT 30240 30100 31140 30240 
MOV 29880 29X20 307.40 29X00 
Aug 79280 29Z20 30080 793.00 
Oct 20180 28280 209.00 2B180 
Dec 27080 27980 N.T. N.T. 
Mar 77X00 77880 N.T. N.T. 


31680 31780 
31480 31440 
30X40 30848 
30140 30ZOO 
79170 29140 
28280 29180 
28180 29(180 





Oa 6 


Discount 


Prtv. 


BU 

Oiler 

YteU 

YteU 

J-mnntti bin 

727 

729 

785 

8X3 

6-nunth Mil 

741 

743 

BAS 

ITS 

Vyear HI 

720 

722 

Xll 

X33 





Prev. 


BU 

Offer 

Yield 

YteU 

M-vr.Mml 

101 8/33 101 1007 

8X1 

8X7 

Source: Salomon Brothers. 




Close Prevtoos 

BU Ask Bid Ask 

ALUMINUM (Higti Grade) 

Dollars per metric lea 

Soot IBM. DO 1605.09 180X00 100980 

Forward 176X00 176280 177380 177480 

COPPER CATHODES (High Grade) 

Sterling per metric ton 
Soot 182280 182480 178980 179080 

Forward 1B2S80 182580 179480 179S80 

LEAD 

Sterling per metric ten 
spot 45780 *57 JO 46180 46380 

Forward 49880 45X50 45980 46X00 

NICKEL 

Denars per metric Ion 
Spat 10350 10390 10410 10420 

Forward 10150 10175 10175 10200 

TIN 

Donors per metric ton 

Spat 847000 848X00 BS7080 897580 

Forward 8*7X00 848X00 856X00 857X00 

zinc (High Grade) 

Donors per metric ton 

Soot 160080 161080 161580 162580 

Forward 159080 160X00 160X00 161X00 

Source: ap. 


Volume: 5.902 lots of 50 tons. 


(Indexes compiled shortly before mortal dose) 
SP COMP. INDEX [CMEI 
pain is and cents 

36185 29X90 Dec 36280 36280 36X90 36175 -t 

36645 32SL80 Mar 36625 36X25 36X25 367.15 4 

36970 334J90 Jun 371.10 371.10 371.10 371.15 + 

Est. Sates Prev.Sates 36413 

Prev. Day Open InLl 19497 off 988 
VALUE UNE (KCBT) 
points and cents 

31120 27180 Dec 31040 31X60 30980 31X00 4 

31440 29280 Mor 31440 31460 31460 31460 + 

Est. Sales Prev.Sates 87 

Prev. Day Open Int. I J12 off 198 


COCOA 

Sterling per metric ton 


Dec 

753 

753 

737 

738 

732 

734 

Mar 

732 

724 

731 

722 

721 

722 

May 

734 

735 

738 

732 

729 

731 

Jul 

748 

749 

730 

744 

744 

746 

Sep 

766 

767 

767 

759 

758 

760 

Dec 

789 

7TO 

790 

785 

784 

713 

Mar 

B09 

810 

812 

806 

805 

eof 


Volume: 6.973 lots of 10 ions. 


COFFEE 

Sterling per metric ton 


Commodity Indexes 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 
Options Strike 
Underlying Price Cells— Last 

Sen Oct Dec Sop Oct Dec 


5D8M Australian DoUareteSOtt per unit. 

ADoiir 74 r r r r 

7X36 76 r r r r 

7X36 77 r r r r 

7X36 78 085 r r r 

7X36 79 026 r r r 

7X36 81 UM 021 r r 

3125* British PaendMMits per ealL 

B Pound } aft r r r r 

16X38 15S r r r r 

16X38 157ft r r r 072 

16X38 160 175 r t 1.16 

16078 162ft 075 142 r r 

16078 165 X14 r r r 

5XU0 CortodKsn DoHon-wittPer onlt. 

CDollr 83 Vi 140 r r r 

B58A 04ft r r 075 r 
8X06 85 021 r r 020 

62J00 Wed German Mark+centt per onH. 
□Mark so r r r 081 

52.92 51 r r 278 (O 

5192 52 1 88 r r X10 

52.92 53 072 074 1.11 042 

53.92 56 XII 041 048 r 

53.92 55 082 023 UiSO T 

52.92 56 r t 027 r 

624*0 West German Morks-Eeropean Style. 

5192 53 r r r r 

X23I808 Japanese Yen-iooths at o cent per unit. 
JYen 65 r r r r 


r OJO 
r 1.14 
189 186 


IIS T. BILLS (1MM) 

SI mlinon-ptsof lOOPCt. __ 

93J5 WJ0 Dec WJ4 

93L60 9X75 Mor 92J2 9108 

9158 91.10 Jun 9380 TOM 

9165 9128 Sep 9228 9X78 

Est Soles Prw.Sotes, 4533 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 2X822 of!22B 


9247 9222 
9221 9185 

92.99 9385 

9228 9195 


Close 

Moody'S 1,10X20 1 

Reuters 1A55J0 

DJ. Futures 130.68 

Com. Research 224.83 

Moody's : base 100 : Dec. 31, 1931. 
p - preliminary; < - final 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. 16, 7931. 
Dow Jones : base 100 : Dec. 31. 1974. 


Previous 
1,107 SO f 
1,656.90 
130.98 
22676 


Nov 

670 

677 

OS7 

660 

iSi 

Jan 

655 

658 

681 

655 

662 

Mar 

668 

670 

692 

667 

694 

May 

685 

689 

70S 

688 

711 

Jul 

711 

713 

731 

710 

730 

Sep 

732 

733 

745 

730 

748 

Nov 

753 

752 

753 

758 

N.A 


Volume: 4458 tote alia tom. 



Comnxhdities 


Spot 

Commodities 


Close 

High Law BM Ask CtrtN 

SUGAR 

French francs per metric ton 

Dec 1500 2465 2450 2468 —85- 


GASOIL 

u A dollars per metric Ion 


M YR. TREASURY (CBT) 
SKBMfflB prln- ptj X 32ndsoi lQOpct 
102-5 91-17 Dee 98-17 I 


r its 

0.90 r 

140 r 

27B t 

r 540 

r r 


102-5 9H7 Dec 98-17 99-14 

m-m 9X17 «tar 98-17 99.10 

98-13 97-28 Jim. . 

Est. Sales Prev.Sates 30270 

prev. Day OnanlnL 81717 up 2881 


98-17 99-10 
98-17 99-6 
99 


Market Guide 


079 r 

r X90 


r 078 
X2Z 041 
X44 026 

070 1.10 


66 r 

67 r 

68 r 

69 128 

70 057 


r r 
r 072 
r X07 
r 0.14 
170 045 


70.12 71 021 0.92 120 1.15 

7XU 72 087 044 r r 

70.12 73 083 023 r r 

7XIJ 74 OJB r r f 

Ojao Swtes Fnetcs-ceatf per unit. 

S Fro nc 38 r r r r 

6082 59 r 222 r OJO 

6082 tO 0.92 148 r r 

6X82 61 032 X89 IJt r 

6083 63 X15 X56 0.91 r 

6X82 63 * 034 r r 

6X82 63 r r 020 r 

Total call VO I- 37781 Call open 

Total put voL 2 X85 5 Pvt open 

r— Not traded. ( — No option offered. 

Last Is premium l purchase price). 
Source: AP. 


r xu 
e X18 

025 021 

026 049 

023 080 

&9* 123 

122 147 


US TREASURY BONDS (C1T) 
(8pct4ii»80o-atsX32ndflpnoopai 
101-2 73-18 Dec 97-19 9M0 

MO-24 73-1 Mor 97-16 98-7 

100-11 75 Jun 97-7 W-31 

10G 79-1 S«P 97 97-23 

99-21 80 Dec 9X29 97-16 

9M 7X21 Mar 97-7 97-8 

99-4 82-18 Jun 96-28 97-1 

«+ 86-4 Sep 

96-1 88-18 Dee 

M-22 94-4 Mar 

Fit. Sates Prev. Sc 1*937141 6 

Piw. Dav Open Inf 77X562 UP 9732 

MUNICIPAL BONDS (CBIT 
siOOOv lndex-eux 32ndsaf 100 od_ 
96-1 BV10 Dec 93-8 «-2S 

9S-23 85-19 Mgr 93-2 93-31 

95-10 87.2 Jun 

W 90-15 Sep 

EEt.SMes Prev. Sales 6407 

Prev. Day Ooen Int. 202S6 up <32 


97-11 988 
97-9 98-6 

97-3 97-31 

9631 97-23 

96- 25 97-15 

97- 7 97-8 

96-26 97-1 
98-26 
96-20 
#6-14 


NYCSCE! 

NYCE! 

COMEX: 

NYME: 

KCBT: 

NYFE: 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicooo Mercantile Exchange 
International Monetary MarKef 
Of Chicago Meraintlle Exchange 
New York Cacao. Sugar, Coffee Exchonoe 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Oct 170J0 17X75 171.75 16X00 HA. NA 

Nov 169.00 16*75 17035 16*00 NA NA 

Dec 16725 168X0 16925 16725 NA NA 

Jan 165.75 16675 1677S IfiSJffl N A NA 

Feb 16240 163-50 16*00 16340 NA NA 

Mar 15X00 1SM» 14050 159.00 NA NA 

Apr 155JM 156X0 15X00 15540 N A. NA 

MOV 15440 156X0 15580 153.00 NA NA 

Jon 15280 15X80 N.T. N.T. NA NA 


Commodity Exchange, New York 
New York Mercantile Exchange 


New York Meroantlw Exeter 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
New York Futures Exchange 


Volume: 10233 tots of ioa rani. 

Sources : Reuters and London Petroleum Ex- 
chonoc. 


Certain n/trrmgt of secnaDCt, fiwWri 
services or interests in real esuie pubSdKd 
in dus newmner are not authorized in 
certtis inrisatciKms in «Udi die Imcrno- 
tkxul Herald Tribune ii dbtribmed. b- 
dotfiog die United Stales of America, and 
do no! constate offerings of semriMa, 
serrioes or interests in ibex jumrtirriom. 
The loieniatkeul Herald Tribune assoraa 
Mi rqwneMih rteiiowgliitnYtdto- 
t ismui o far offerings of any fcmd. 


Commodity 
Aluminum, lb 
Coffee, ib 

Copner electrolytic lb 
Iron FOB, ton 
Lead. Ib 
Printctoitevd 
Silver, trev az 

steel (billets), ton 
Steel I scrap), ton 
Tin. lb 
Zinc, ib 
Source: A P. 


Oa. 6 

Today pm. 

g-2 X78 

028 028 

1225 1 jm 

21380 213JM 

OXJ 0j*2 

040 040 

5743 5J3 

*7zm 

105J(i 10280 

«** X9459 

M0 X8D 


Boeing Warning 


Spain To Trade in Futures and Options 


934 93-30 

95-2 93-18 

95-13 
93-4 


X16 047 

435 025 


lot *38742 

Int. 357490 


EURODOLLARS(IMM) 
fl mlllion-pfioflOOpct. 

9374 8X84 Dec 9172 9141 

«44 ta90 MOT 9143 01J8 

9225 8X82 Jim 9125 9183 

9221 8X76 See 9121 9127 

9129 8985 Dee 9129 9125 

9120 8926 Mar 9171 9153 

91X5 8921 Jim 9178 71 Jl 

9123 90X4 Sep 9128 9120 

9128 9X06 Dec 91.19 9178 

91X2 9089 Mar 7122 71x3 

91.76 9X88 Jun 9120 9179 

91.72 9088 SOP 9176 9179 

9173 90X7 Dec 7173 7174 

91X5 9X72 Mar 7178 9177 

9L34 9X90 Jun 7177 7177 

7170 9X90 Sep 9176 9176 

Est. Sates Prev. SalaslSW.987 

Prev. Day Ooen lnt279X32 ua6244 


Reuters 

SEATTLE — Boeing Co„ whose order back- 
log over the next several years totals more than 

I, 600 aircrafi worth about $80 billion, warned 
its commercial and government customers Fri- 

J. .. .L— . iL. , l- J... aIJ riiA+inipl, 1 .1— l-a 


7121 9147 
9145 9126 
9124 9181 
9121 9123 
9129 7120 
9170 9148 
9178 9145 
9121 9142 
91.19 9170 
9172 7174 
9120 91J2 

9172 9172 
9178 9127 
9175 9174 
9174 9173 

9173 9172 


day that the three-day-old machinists' 1 strike 
could delay aircraft deliveries. 


could delay aircrafi deliveries. 

“We have contacted all of them," a Boring 
spokesman said. “We have nothing in the way 
or delays yet" 

When die workers began the suite on 
Wednesday, Boring said it would continue op- 
erations with supervisors, but the union said it 
did not expect that assembly operations could 
continue effectively without the striking work- 
ers. 


Reutm 

MADRID — Spain, whose 
booming stock exchanges and fast- 
growing economy have made it a 
favorite with foreign investors, is to 
launch its first futures and options 
markets this roonth. 

“The Spanish market is sophisti- 
cated and advanced but it did not 
have an options or futures market 
We now think it's ready to accept 
them,” said Jose Massa, president 
of OM Iberica SA, which win oper- 
ate the options market 

The Finance Ministry approved 
in March the opening of an options 
market in Madrid and a futures 
market in Barcelona. 


Both markets are due to start up 
this month and will initially trade 
contracts based on registered Trea- 
sury bonds. 

Brokers said the two markets 
may initially attract only foreign 
and institutional investors because 
futures and options are still un- 
known to private investors in 
Spain. 


The Mercado de Futures Fin an. 
rieros SA, which will operate the 
financial futures market in Barce- 
lona, said the market win open on 
Oct. 16 for a dry run. Trading be- 
gins in earnest after the exchange’s 
formal launch on Dec. 1. 


Madrid's options exchange, op- 
erated by a subsidiary of Sweden's 
OM and modeled on OM^ other 
markets m Sweden, Finlan d Nor- 
way, France and Britain, is due to 
open in the second half of October, 
though no date has yet been set. 

Both markets are backed by 
large banks and their promoters 
expect instant success. 

The Madrid bourse plans to 
open its own options market in 
1990 but experience in New York 
and London has showed that when 
it came to derived products, spe- 
cialized markets usually grabbed 
the volume from stock exchanges. 


Dec 2200 2465 2430 2468 — » 

Mar 2212 2465 2460 2478 — * 

May 32iq 24W 1*55 2475 — g 

Aus 220 2200 2475 2J00 — » 

Oct N.T. N.T. 2760 2790 — g 

Dec 2785 N.T. 2710 2730 —V 

Eto. vrt i : un tote of 50 tons. Prev. actoei 
sates: 311 lats.Op*n Interest: 13404. 

COCOA 

Frencn francs per 1M kg 
OK N.T. N.T. — 730 +® 

Mar N.T. N.T. — 735 +24* 

Mav N.T. N.T. — 740 +»• 

JIV N.T. N.T. — 745 +£ 

5*P 90 N.T. N.T. — 763 

Dec N.T. N.T. — 790 +» . 

Mar 91 N.T. - N.T. — 805 +* 

Est. vol; o lots el ID ten*.-Prev. actual rale*- 8 
tots. Open Interest: 4. 

COFFEE - 

Preacb trams oar 108 kg ' ' * 

Nov N.T. N.T. 630 680 — * 

Jon N.T. N.T. — 680 '-‘fl 

Mar N.T. N.T. — 680 

MOV 69D N.T. - 688 

Jh> 715 N.T. — TO — ® 

S«P N.T. N.T. — 720-—* 

NOV N.T. N.T. — .739. .—51 

Est. vpl: 42 tote of 5 ton*. Prev. actual rate*: * 
W8. Open Interest: 192. 

Source: Bourse do Coaunorco- 


DM Futures 
Options 
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10 weekly business flights. 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 

EC Local-Content Rules 
Draw Warning From U.S. 

By CLYDE H. FARNSWORTH 

•V*i. York Tuttts Str-uc 

W ASHINGTON — The US. govemmem is warning 
that it may have to re-examine its support for Euro- 
Sf” 1 efforts to forge a su^k market by 

the end of 1992 if Europeans continue taking actions 
that discriminate against the United States. 

U.S. officials rite a recent European Community directive 
camngfor majority European content in television programming. 
They ate other policies that favor European computer chips. 
On Thursday, two Cabinet officers. Commerce Secretary Rnb- 
"“Kbachcr and the US. trade representative, Carla A. 
Hills, addressing separate congressional fonuns, took the occa- 
sion. to voice the strongest ad- , 

ministration reservations to . . . 

date about the European plan A senior Official 

S s r ^“ tra ‘ tebani - new saw U.S. support 

4fX !C !!*A for European 

committee that “European in- integration COnld 

teeration can K/- a sr*oi “ 


iteralo^cfc^enbunc 


ministration reservations to A . «. . » 

date about the European plan A Senior Official 

S s r ^»“ m ‘ iebani - now saw U.S. sopport 

for European 

committee that “European in- integration COCtld 
tegration can be a great ® 

thmg,” but “if they continue W&V6P- 

to hammer away at local con- 

tent as they have with these guidelines on TV, and as they are 
doing in the semiconductor and other areas, we will have to take a 
whole new look at it and think about it differently.” 

' It is the first time that any senior official of the United States, 
which has been an enthusiastic backer of European integration, 
has publicly suggested American support could waver. 

<j> Spurring Washington’s wrath are tariff and other proposed 
regulations that favor European-made computer chips, telecom- 
munications equipment and other products over imports from 
the United States, Japan or other regions. 

The Europeans are also proposing local-content rules covering 
municipal and public procurement, and as a result, American, 
Japanese and other companies are being induced to build Euro- 
pean plants to retain European market <han-c 

This was reflected in a decision announced earlier this week by 
Intel Coip. of Silicon Valley, one of the world’s leading manufac- 
turers of advanced computer chips, which is investing up to S400 
million in a semiconductor plant near Dublin to meet demands 
for European content in chips used in the European automobile, 
telecommunications and other industries. 


A DDRESSING the Congressional Competitiveness Cau- 
cus, Mrs. Hills termed “outrageous” a European-content 
decision made Tuesday by the European Council of 
Ministers, the community’s highest decision-making authority, 
and saved notice that the United States would retaliate. 

The council set nonbinding rules urging European television 
stations to devote a majority of their air time to shows made in 
Europe. The United States contends that even the nonbinding 
rules will discriminate against American programs. 

Mrs. Hills said the United States would ask the General 
Agreement on Tariffs Trade to declare the action a violation 
of the charter of the 96-aation fair-trade agency. “Local content 


is the enemy of free trade,” Mrs. Hills said. 

Asked by Representative Don Ritter, Republican of Pennsyl- 
vania, “Are we hang caught with our pants down?” Mrs. Hills, 
like Mr. Mosbacher, insisted that the administration had a 
strategy of bringing maximum pressure to bear on the European 
rule-making procedures. 

Americas chip producers have been caught in the backwash of 
allegations by European industry of “dumping” of Japanese 
photbcopiCTS, printers and other office mariuhes containing 
semiconductors. 

To attack the Ja panes e, the Europeans altered some custo m s 
rules. As a result, American chips not fabricated in Europe have 
been subject to a 14 percent duty. 
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Cross Rates 

t e DM. F.F. ItU Cltfr. 

MTHMun 1US Mi I.1»I aim WSm* — 

BrotMblol »715 6143 2UI14 6 30 18734* 114)05 

Frankfurt VWS 1IB4 0290 01364* 08857 

Lsndon (b) ?AB7 18335 102963 122000 M3S3 

•Mm 1JIU0 12WJ8 73130 21530 OOJ* 

New York(c) 14065 b 18885 M04 1J8U0 11320 

Porta 640 10370 13889 <U«2* 38819 

rokyo U245 2981 7547 3234 8.1836 6782 

Zurich 1448 16«6 88782 03571 UNI * 0.77U 

I ECU 18984 06814 28633 49977 1309.99 2399 

5 SOR 12664 03891 £4055 8.W7 '/S869 2JB37 

ChtsUva h i London anct Zurich, fixing* In otner center*. New York 
a: Commercial franc : o: Tabu v one pound; c: Tobuvone dollar; 
moled; NJL: not available. 

Otter Denar Values 

Cnrrancv Peri CurrencY Per* Cwtancr Per' 


Araen. austral 61500 Flamortika *285 

aimtvLS 12855 Oroekflrae. 16690 

Aatr.KftU. UL31. Ko*b kohb * 7J0t 

Brazncroz. X997 Indian ranee 16.71 

COMOHml 1.1784 Indo. njpJob 177380 

CMnesevnan* 17221 irWif XT13 

Dam krone 7374 Itradl rtwk. 1.97 

AEm*. Pound 25833 Kuwom dinar 02MI 

Malay, ring. 1488 

New York rotas unless marked - (local rote.! 


Curran cy 
Men. peso 
N. Zealand 5 
Nig. naira* 
Narw. krone 
PMlPWO 
Pen. escudo 
Saudi rival 
Sina.1 
S.Ker. wen 


».F. SJ=. Yen 

SITS- 13965 I694J- 

SUITS 02784 

4.759 • i.i«J 13335* 
61835 26195 29.135 

34817 14073 9648 

39645 1642S 14U5 

0.1613 1897 4492 ■ 

36041 8722 

6147 * 1.154* 

43J66S 16002 155969 

503935 28661 U0JB3 

closing rate*. 

-; Units of 100; N.O.: not 


Cwtmcv Per* 

S. Afr. rand 268 
Soviet ruble- 0633 
Span, peseta 12ft* 
5wed. krona 6476 
Taiwan* 2546 

TbalbaM 2SJ1 

Turkish Rre 2230* 
UAEdlrbam 16701 
Vcnez.boUv. 34* 


Corrency 3frday 6*dav n-dOY Currency IMar 6May 9S<>erp 

Puma Stertlne 1*12 1J831 TJ 762 Canadian dollar J.lIU W IW 

Japanese yen 14387 14173 14234 Swtatfrtwc 18S20 16501 16483 

Deutxtie mark 18967 18950 18933 

Sourw*.- indoeuo* Bank (Bnmelsl; Banco Commer&ale iwiena 

dr Para I Parts I ; Bonk of Tokve (Tokyo!: tMF (SOP): Cosoank (ruble). Other data from 
Bevters and AP. 
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B wocurrm ey Deposits a%6 

Dollar D-HW* ?SSe Sterling p'S’nc Yen “u *DR 
1 mootti 7K..7S 7H-7V: U99-1S 9 * 9 ^ 10W-184hBhk 

££ s.™ UK S' 

3 months anwflhk 7^-71* Ttw-7*. M-» SSS Eh 

Kr.vsr ss ss: -- ~ 

Sources: All Neuters except ECU: Lloyds Bank. 

Bates applicable to interbank deposits of St mtkwn nummom tor eowvoienn. 
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Robert L. Crandall in action: power, charm and a gravelly voice 


American’s Boss 
Likes it His Way 

By Daniel F. Cuff 

Vr» IijtJ Times ienue 

NEW ^’ORK — Robert L Crandall, 3 hard -driving boss who took 
over a rooocy-losing American Airlines in 1980 and turned it into a 
profitable and highly regarded line, wants to ran his own show and would 
not be happy working for someone else, analysts say. 

The fiercely independent Mr. Crandall, (hey sav. is sure to fight 
Donald J. Trump’s S120-a-share bid for AMR ^oip., which owns 
American .Airlines, perhaps with some form of employee ownership for 
American. 

“Without any question, he’s the best airline executive out there today,” 
said John V. Pincavagc. of PaincWebber Croup Inc “American Airlines 
reflects his drive, his personality, his philosophy.” 

The cussing chain-smoking executive, whose Monday morning staff 
meetings are legend, saw American through the uncertainties of deregula- 
tion, dealt successfully with labor troubles, avoided diversification, kept 
the balance-sheet clean, won the airline a reputation for service, matched 
the competition through the fare wars and turned the airline into a 
profitable giant. 

Mr. Crandall, who believes that an airline unsaddled with excess debt 
could fly rings around the leveraged operations that many of its competi- 
tors have become, now faces his biggest management challenge with Mr. 
Trump’s announcement Thursday. 

Mr. Crandall. 53, is chairman, president and chief executive Of the 
parent company. AMR Corp. and of American Airlines, based at the 
Dallas/ Fort Worth International Airport. 

Although Mr. Crandall moved up as a financial and marketing man, he 
is known for his detailed knowledge of the airline's operations, from 
scheduling to the technical details of engines. 

One early criumph in cost-cutting was in fashioning a two- tier wage 
system ibai allowed American to hire pilots, attendants and mechanics 
for wages as much as 50 percent below existing pay scales. In return he 
offered no layoffs and promised that the airline would prosper, and he 

See CRANDALL, Page 11 
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U.S. Jobless Rate 
Rises to 5.3% 

On Factory Fall 


Dollar Gains Despite Central Bank Sales 


Compiled hr Our Slut) From Pispalchn 

NEW YORK —The dollar rose 
Friday, defying concerted central 
bank intervention, the after-effects 
of a round of European interest- 
rate rises and speculation that Ja- 
pan might increase its interest 
rales. 

For the 10th successive trading 
day, leading central banks inter- 
vened on the open market to try to 
choke a rally by the U.S. currency, 
but the dollar remained strong. 

The dollar rose to 1.8885 Deut- 
sche marks at the close in New 
York, from 1.8845 DM on Thurs- 
day, while it managed to close un- 
changed at 142.35 yen despite up- 
ward pressure an the Japanese 
currency. 


Loan Losses 

ffitBank 

Bumiputra 

Compiled h’ (hr Staff From Dispatches 

KUALA LUMPUR — Malay- 
sia’s state-owned Bank Bumiputra 
Malaysia Bhd. ran up a loss of 
around one billion ringgit ($3712 
million) on domestic loans in the 
financial year that ended March 31, 
an official at the bank said Friday, 
confirming earlier comments by 
bankers. 

The official said that the bank, 
the country’s largest, would be issu- 
ing a statement later this month. In 
1983-84, Bank Bumiputra posted 
massive losses on foreign loans, 
chiefly related to the Hong Kong- 
based Cam' an Group, which later 
collapsed. 

Bank Bumiputra is undergoing a 
management reshuffle and intends 
to ask its only shareholder, the na- 
tional oQ company Petronas, to in- 
ject fresh funds, bankers said. 

"There is a proposal for restruc- 
turing,” the Petronas president, 
Azoan Zainul Abidin, confirmed 
in remarks to reporters. “We hope 
by the end of the month to get 
clearance from the authorities.'' 

Petronas acquired Bank Bumi- 
pucra in a two-billion-ringgit rescue 
in 1984 following the Carrian af- 
fair. The new injection would en- 
sure that the bank meets capital- 
adequacy requirements enforced 
by Bank Negara, Malaysia's cen- 
tral bank. 

"There are resignations and re- 
shuffling going on,” said a banking 
source. “The bank now wants to 
write off all the bad loans and start 
afresh.” 

The Malaya an financial news- 
paper, Business Times, said that 


In London earlier, the dollar rose 
to a closing 1.S925 DM from 
1.8715 DM on Thursday, and to 
14.1.00 yen from 142.40. ‘ 
Afternoon trading in New York 
was dominated by position-squar- 
ing. dealers said. 

The U.S. currency is currently 
trading not far from levels on Sepi. 
25. the first trading day after fi- 
nance officials of seven leading in- 
dustrial nations said a strong dollar 
was bad for the world economy. 

That statement heralded a cam- 
paign of concerted intervention by 
leading central banks to force the 
dollar well below the highs of 2 DM 
and 149 yen it reached in June. 

BuL after an initial tumble to 
around 1.88 DM and 142 yen. the 


dollar has stubbornly refused to 
fall further, buoyed by high U.S. 
interest rates. 

The U.S. currency dipped in 
mid-afternoon European trading 
after Washington published data 
showing that the U.S. unemploy- 
ment rate rose to 5.3 percent in 
September from 5.2 percent in Au- 
gust. 

This was read by traders as a sign 
that the U.S. economy was slowing 
down, which would allow the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to ease the rela- 


the dollar, but it recovered quickly 
in Europe and rose close to the 
day’s highs of 1.90 DM and 143.60 
yen. 

“They can intervene to stop the 
dollar going up. but when they stop 
intervening it just goes up again." 
said David Deakin. foreign ex- 
change manager at Niicko Bank. “If 
you hit a dog every* day. eventually 
It will get used to It." 

Mr. Deakin said he thought there 
may be further moves to'cap the 
dollar. “They must have something 


lively high interest rates it has put else up their sleeve, maybe an inter- 
in place to fight inflation. est rate cut in the U.S. and or a rise 

The central banks of the United in Japan,” he said. 

States. Britain. Switzerland. West Germany triggered the 
France. Austria. Canada. Italv and 

Spain seized on the decline to sell See DOLLAR. Page 13 


By Paul Blustein 

U ■is'iiiigii.it) Piai Srniic 

WASHINGTON — In a report 
that suggests the U.S. manufactur- 
ing sector is weakening significant- 
ly. the Labor Department said Fri- 
day that the unemployment rate 
edged up to 5.3 percent'in Septem- 
ber as the number of factory jobs 
declined. 

The report's data showing that 
manufacturing payrolls lost 

108.000 workers last month, while 
not a sign of imminent recession, 
indicates that the economy is likely 
to grow at a sluggish pace in the 
next few months, analysts said. 

“This doesn't mean that the econ- 
omy is beading into recession." said 
Lyle Gramley. chief economist of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association. 
“But it does mran that the signs of 
stronger growth we saw this summer 
were largely temporary." 

Mr. Gramley predicted the econ- 
omy will grow at a 1.5 percent to 2 
percent pace in the final three 
months of 1989, and possibly even 
more slowly early next year. 

The report substantially increases 
chances that the Federal Reserve 
Board wifi allow interest rates to 
decline soon, economists said. The 
pieces are building for the Fed to 
ease." said William Cohen, vice 
president of Sheaison Lehman Gov- 
ernment Securities Inc. 

The decline in manufacturing 
jobs was more than offset by strong 
growth in the services sector, which 
added 317.000 jobs last month. 
Nevertheless, the overall rise of 

209.000 in nonfarm payrolls was- 
smaller than most analysts had ex- 
pected, and it was artificially 
boosted by the return of 75,000 
striking telephone workers. 

Economists said the slump in 
manufacturing jobs was attributable 
largely to the rise in interest rates 
engineered by the Fed earlier this 
year in its campaign to contain infla- 
tion. Higher rates dampen rfgmanH 


Jamaica Ads Lead to Trouble in U.S. for Y&R 


By Randall Rothenberg 

Se+- Vurfc Times Service 

NEW YORK — The Young £ Rubicam 
advertising agency has disclosed that it ex- 
pects to be indicted by a U.S. federal grand 
jury on charges that il participated in bribing 
Jamaican officials to obtain the Jamaica 
Tourist Board's advertising account in 1981. 

The agency, which is based in New York, 
said several of its employees might be indict- 
ed as well. 

A grand juiy in New Haven, Connecticut, 
began investigating the relationship between 
the agency and the Jamaican tourism author- 
ity in 1986. Bui executives at Young £ Rubi- 
cam and at Ruder Finn Inc., a New York 
public- relations firm whose relationship with 
the Jamaican government had been investi- 
gated separately, said the inquiries had ap- 
peared to stop, only to resume several months 
ago. 

A report about the possibility of indict- 
ments first appeared in The Hartford Cou- 
rani on Wednesday. The newspaper reported 
that two or more Jamaican officials might 
also be indicted. 


In a statement late Thursday, Young & 
Rubicam denounced the reports as “specula- 
tion and innuendo” and said they were “with- 
out substance or merit" The agency also said 
an internal investigation had determined that 
it committed “no illegal acts” 

“Y&R has a 66-year record of achievement 
conducted to the highest ethical standards.” 
the agency said. “We pursue and maintain 
stringent business standards and police them 
vigorously." 

Marty Steinberg, a lawyer for the Jamaica 
Tourist Board, said board officials had been 
called as witnesses in the investigation. He 
added that the board had been told it was not 
the subject of the inquiry. 

Young & Rubicam, which developed the 
“Come back to Jamaica" campaign for the 
Caribbean island nation, said it bad been 
cooperating in the inquiry with the United 
States Attorney in New Haven, Stanley A 
Twirdy Jr. Mr. Twardy, citing the policy* of 
his office, refused to comment on whether he 
was investigating the agency. 

Nor would he comment on reports of a 
separate grand jury inquiry into Ruder Finn, 


which no longer serves the Jamaica Tourist 
Board. Alan Levine, an attorney for Ruder 
Finn, confirmed that the public relations 
company had been under investigation and 
that it had provided documents to the United 
States Attorney’s office. 

The Hartford newspaper reported that the 
grand jury inquiries were spurred by an earli- 
er tax-fraud investigation of Robert L. (Rob- 
in) Moore, author of “The French Connec- 
tion" and an unsuccessful candidate in 1982 
for the Republican nomination for U.S. sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. Moore pleaded guilty to conspiracy in 
the tax case in 1986. In diaries obtained by 
federal agents during the tax investigation, he 
reportedly detailed how he had brought. 
Young & Rubicam and Jamaican officials 
together, leading the federal government to 
begin its investigation of the ad agency. 

Young & Rubicam said that it expected the 
grand jury to charge it with hiring a Jamaican 
advertising agency. Ad Ventures, to help it 
win the account, (mowing that an Ad Ven- 

See ADS, Page 13 


Knives Out in U.S. Battle of the Burgers 


By Mark Potts 

Washington Post Senue 

WASHINGTON — It’s a 
Whopper of a problem. And it's got 
Big Mac and its competitors on the 
attack. 

Faced with a crowded market and 
flat sales, the U.S. fast-food industry 
is locked in a price war that analysts 
say is the most pitched discounting 
battle in memory. 

Walk into any fast-food place m 
the United States these days and 


spokesman for Hardee’s, the No. 3 ness." He added, “Lousy supply- 
fast-food ch? in which claim* to be demand results in discou n ting, in 


growing so quickly that it does not 
need to offer discounts to attract 
customers. 

“It's probably the worst I’ve seen 
it in the IS years I’ve been in the 


the great American tradition." 

The problem is that all the fast- 
food places that line .America’s 
highways and byways have bit a 
saturation point: there are so many 


on McDonald’s offerings as prizes. 

Analysts say there is no end in 
sight to the price war. 

“In a sense, it never ends,” Mr. 


for bousing autos and other open- 
sive items produced in factories. 

“The most disturbing feature of 
September's business survey data 
was the large decline in manufac- 
turing employment,” said Janet L 
Norwood, commissioner of Labor 
Statistics. “Real growth in overall 

factory employment ended last 

March; since then, we have lost 
135,000 factory jobs." 

Much of the drop in factory jobs 
was concentrated in the troubled 
auto industry, which saw a 35,000 
decline in its payrolls. 

But the decrease was wide- 
spread, with 16 of 20 manufactur- 
ing industries showing job declines, 
according to the report. 

The U.S. bond market gained 
after the employment report was 
released on Friday as some dealers 
speculated that the Federal Re- 
serve Board might allow interest 
rates to fall 


Pohl Expects 
Surpluses 
To Widen 


BONN — Karl Otto P<5hL presi- 
dent of the Bundesbank, said Fri- 
day he expected West Germany’s 
1989 trade surplus to surpass the 
record levels of 1988 as imbalances 
with other European countries 
surged. 

Speaking to a banking confer- 
ence. the central bank president 
said that the merchandise trade 
surplus this year would rise to 
around 145 billion Deutsche marks 
(S77.08 billion) from 128 billion 
DM last year and that the wider 
current-account surplus, which in- 
cludes services, would grow to 1 15 
billion DM from 86 J billion. 

Mr. Pdhl said, “The favorable 
economic development in Germa- 
ny is clouded above all by structur- 
al problems." He said the high job- 
less rate and trade surplus did not 
conform with the overall economic 
environment. 

The centra] bank chief said West 
Germany's trade surpluses were de- 
dining with the United Slates but 
were becoming more serious for its 
European Community partners. 

Mr. P6hl said the surpluses 
would particularly increase with 
countries with higher inflation 
rates than West Germany. “Thus 
the surpluses will grow with Italy, 
Spain and especially with Great 
Britain," he said. 

He said these imbalances were 
not damaging if they could be kept 
within bounds and could be easily 
financed on world capital markets. 

West Germany's trade surpluses 
were not the product of weak do- 
mestic growth, as imports were also 
increasing strongly, he said. It 
would be therefore wrong to stimu- 
late demand in West Germany as 
this would push prices up. 

Mr. PGhl said most of the other 
European countries had ruled out 
the possibility of a realignment of 
the European Monetary System to 
reduce trade imbalances. 

“In all practical terms, they are 
behaving as though we already had a 
currency union, which is defined as 
a zone of fixed exchange rates and 
free movement of capital.” be said. 

An increase in value of the mark 
would make West German exports 
more expensive and boost demand 
Tor imports. 

He added thai he did not think 
intervention bv central banks in 


business," said John J. Rohs, who of them that to grow they have to going to get even messier. It ends 


paper, dusuus* iim^, ^ere are signs of the war: sipis that 

offer popular sandwiches for 99 
had wiped out the enure shardiold- „ w tUasauus __ 


” ^fi whose prizes are food discounts!^ 
The bank had not made suiti- . , , , 

dent provisions for nonperfonning fail-food exedirives saj 

and bad loans since 1985, the news- they gene^y are opposed to dis- 
paper said. It added that losses in- cou Q tai& because it gives their res- 
curred in the last financial year lauraats a cheap unage. 
were mainly due to to a fuller pro- ‘‘Whats gorng on w nothin* 
vision for ihese losses. ncw - «td Chuck Ebelint * 

Bank Bumiputra posted a net spokesman for the industry leada. 

ia :?i: uvoi MriVxnnlri’c Pnm in Oat Brnnk 


’It’s probably the 

Walk into any fast-food place m worst I’ve seen in 
the United States these days and , - - T , 

there are signs of the war: signs thai the ID yeSTS I'Ve 
offer popular sandwiches for 99 i... • f u_ 

cenis, that give big discounts on ucc “ 111 1110 

combinations of burgers. Tries and business.’ 
soft drinks, that advertise games 

whose prizes are food discounts. John J. Rohs, Wertheim 

Many fast-food executives say Schroder & Co., New York 

they generally are opposed to dis- 

counting, because it gives their res- 
taurants a cheap image. follows the fast-food industry as an 

"What's going on is nothing analyst for Wertheim Schroder & 
new,” said Chuck Ebeling, a Co. in New York. 


ers' fuk^ornetwonh. of^ S^nfofbSg&aSd 

rHS .5? 3150 drinks, that advertise games 


whose prizes are food discounts. 

Many fast-food executives say 
they generally are opposed to dis- 
counting, because it gives their res- 
taurants a cheap image. 


steal business from each other. 

Barring a taste breakthrough like 
McDonald’s Chicken McNuggets 
or CinanunoD- Raisin Biscuits, the 
best way to do that is to undercut 
the competition at ibecasb register. 

T3co Bell, Kentucky Fried 
Chicken and Pizza Hut. all subsid- 
iaries of Pepsico Inc., are said to 
have been particularly aggressive, 
while Burger King, which recendy 
ch&nged ownership, discounted 
heavily in recent months. 

Despite McDonald's protesta- 
tions that it has cot changed its 
policies, analysts say executives 
told them that the firm would 


Doyle said. “It’s always going to be currency markets bad more than a 
a competitive business. If we get temporary effect, 
into an economic slowdown, it’s The Bundesbank did not join a 
going to get even messier. It ends 10th day erf intervention against the 
when we see restaurants start to dollar on Friday, a day after it 
dose down.” raised interest rates. 


Source: Neuters. 
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profit of 19 million ringgit in 1987- McDonald’s Coip.. in <3ak Brook, 
88 and of 15.6 million ringgit in Almas “Discounting is and has 
1986-87 always been one of the many pro* 

Bankers said that most of the motional tools available to us to 
problem loans were to politicians, mweaa sales, 
businessmen, small traders and But otto observers disagree, 
consumers. definitely » a discounting 

Earlier this year, the bank said war out there." said John Memtt, a 
that loans of more than 300 million , — 




Smith Barney. Harris, Upham & 
Co. says of fast-food industry exec- 


Meanwhiie. some in the industry 


u lives' claims that they hate dis- argue that McDonald's current na- 
coundng: “Congressmen don’t like tionwide “Flash Back With Mac” 


deficits, other. It's getting to be a 
way of life in the restaurant busi- 


tionwide “Flash Back With Mac” 
contest is a disguised discounting 
promorion, giving reduced prices 


Sources: beaten. Bank el Tekrt. Cam- 
menaank. Credit Lyonnais. 
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ringgit to Malaysia's main ruling 
party, the United Malays National 
Organization, led by Pnme Minis- 
ter Mahathir Mohamad, had been 
non performing for two years. 

Bankers also attributed Bank 
Bumiputra’s losses to operating 
losses incurred by its wholly owned 
finance company, BBMB Kewana- 
gan Bhd., but they could not speci- 
fy the amount 

In 1984, Bank Bumiputra’s Hong 
Kong subsidiary, Bumiputra Ma- 
laysia Finance Ltd., posted losses 
totaling 15 trillion ringgit on loans 
extended to the Carrian Group. 

(Reuters, AFP) 
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Estate Jewellery and 
Exceptional Gemstones, 
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FIDELITY PACIFIC FUND S.A. 

P anama, Republic of Panama. 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

At rhe director) rateting of September 29, 1989, the director! declared a 
dividend of l'-S. §0-15 per share payable oo or after October 23. 1989 to 
registered shareholder* of record on October 2. 1989 and to holders of 
brarer shares upon presentation of coupon no. 19. 

Paying Agenu FIDELITY INTERNATIONAL (CL) LIMITED 
40, Esplanade, 

Sl HeUer, Jersey, Channel Island. 


I AM FLAGSHIP FUND 

Socitti cTInvactissamant dr Capitol Variable 
Sidge Social : 2 , boulevard Royal, LUXEMBOURG. 
B.C. LUXEMBOURG 024759 


Messieurs les actionnaires soni pries d’assuter i 

L’ASSEMBLEE generals extraordinaire 

qui se liendra le 24 octobre 1969 3 11 beams en rbfitrl de la Banque 
Internationale i Luxembourg, 69, mute (TEscb, Luxembourg, pour doi- 
berer &ur le suivaol ; 

ORDRE DU JOUR 

Modification dea statute de Quaiere a 

a) les aj aster afin de satuiaire box exigences de la kri dn 30 
mare 1988 en oe compria modifier certaines reglea rtbtbw 
mix investHae merits aotorirtt et restrictions dlnveetiaae- 
ments correlatives ainsi qa’anx Etata, Bourses et autrea 
marches regJementds sar lesqaeb les operations <f uzvestis- 
ttteeab peuvent etre realisees, 

b) prendre en consideration les modifications apport£es A la 
loidn 10 soft! 1915, qnlsonlinterveiiues depots la constitu- 
tion de la society et 

c) fair* tontas autrea modifications propose** par le eonseil 
ainsi que lontes modifications neemaim oo ntiles poor 
mtislafre tax exigences dea lois et rdglements en vigoenr. 

Le text* eomplet des Statute comprenant les changements proposes est 
dboonible et pan Fire obrenu sur aemande au siege social de u boti&fc au 
2. Boulevard Royal a Luxembourg. 

Les derisions sur I’ordre du jour ne pounont etre prises qu'3 la condition 
que b moibF des anions en circulation soil prfaente ou represent^ 3 
I asocmWof et qu'au moins lea deux lien des voix des acuonnaires presents 
ou represeniea se soient prononco en faveur de idles decisions. 

Pour etre admis i IWembke. les proprietaries d'actioBS an porteur sont 
pries de deposer leurs actions cinq jours fwms avanl I assanbide am 
euichets de u Banque Internationale 3 Luxembourg. 2. boulevard RovaL 
Luxembourg. 

U Cornell (TAdminartration 
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fHdays 

NYSE 


Closing 


Tables include the nationwide prices 
up to the dosing on Wall Street 
and da not reflect late trades elsewhere. 

Via The Associated Press 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS Purchases 


to Show Operating Loss By IchIm. 




Stake in Roussel Udafls on Offer 

sssraass 

Ud af SA, . tamJvSSyS^SSSSS^ ^ ^ a “ d S1 “' 

ffin? 0 0 ? 1 ** French chemicals group and the more of its si 

$£2*5^ 2»£ E™”, Tt^ U "to * 1*2 agrSncit, France lota, 


USX Stock 

By Richard D. Hylton 

Nm York Times Smite 
NEW YORK — Tbc stock of 
USX Corp. rose Friday after the 
investor Carl C I calm, in a filing 
with the Securities and Exchange 


to acquire 


Japan Concern Buys U.S. Tiremaker 


who tried unsuccess- 
fully to take over USX for $31 a 
share in 1987, has continued to 
hold a stake in the company. 
Through his holding company, 

n/AQHTkir***rrixr ir> •- * TWA Airline Inc., Mr. Icann 

• 0mcd Dspodws) “ Danakr Corp. said Fri- bought 4.26 million USX shares on 
aay it had sokivts minority interest m Mohawk Rubber Co. to an affiliate the open market on Tuesday and 
of Japa n s Yokohama Robber Co. for $45 miliio*i,alk7wmg the Japanese Wednesday for $155.2 million. 

company to complete its takeover of the U.S. tire manufacturer. 

, Rubber said the total cost of the acquisition of Mohawk, 

OMcd in. Akron, Ohio, had been about $150 xmllioa. Mohawk is a 
subsidiary of Heffeman & Co. and has 1,134 employees, according to 
Yokohama Rubber. (Reuters. AFP) 


Jaguar Stock Surges 
On Report ofGMFUm 

Return 

LONDON — Jaguar PLC shares gained sharply in London on 
Friday after a news agency report in me United Stales that General 
Motors Corp. may start a bid for Jaguar next week, analysts said. 

Jaguar shares, which surged Thursday in New York after die 
report, closed 62 pence <99.8 cents) higher in London, at 731 pence, 
after touching a high of 736 pence earlier. It was the most actively 
traded issue, with turnover of 13 million shares. 

The news agency report quoted New York arbitragers as saying 
that GM would bid at $12 a share, but that SIS to $16 would win the 
British carmaker. “The market believes we are in a bidding-war 
situation between GM and Ford," one motor-industry analyst said. 

Ford Motor Co. of the United States has received U-S. Federal 
Trade Commission approval to purchase up to 15 percent of Jaguar, 
a Ford spokesman said. 

in September, Ford announced that it was seeking a stake in 
Jaguar, which has been hard hit by a lough market for European 
luxury cars. Originally it was thought that LLS. rules would require a 
waiting period until Ocl 20. but permission has come through 
sooner than expected. 


I m age Problem in Trump Bid 

Analysts Say Corporate Raider's Record Raises Doubts 




For the Record 

. Thomsoo-CSF of France said lower eemip g e from financial activities 
were largely responsible for reduced firsi-balf attributable group net 
profit of 1 .5 billion francs ($235.4 million), compared with the 1 j62 billion 
francs reported earlier. 


tozanne Meg* 



Baer HokBng AG’s JoBas Baer Group acquired a 40 percent stake in 
Banco Espafiol de Credito’s investment subsidiary Gestora de Patrimon- 
ies SA for undisclosed terms. (Reuters) 

Stores of Saatchi&Saafdrf PLC rose 42 pence (68 cents) u> 342 pence . 

on the London i Stock Exchange on Friday amid rumors of stake-building USX with a plan to seek business 
.f® the advertising group, analysts said. (Reuters) combinations with third parties. 


His 33.6 million shares represent 
13.06 percent of the outstanding 
USX stock, up from 11. 4 percent. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, 
USX stock had risen on rumors 
that Mr. Icahn was buying. On Fri- 
day. after news of the filing, the 
stock added 115 cents, to 538.50 a 
share, by the dose of trading. 

According to the filing, Mr. 
Icahn, who is chairman of Trans 
World Airlines, believes the market 
price of USX’s common stock 
‘'does not reflect the value of the 
issuer's assets and businesses." 

It said Mr. Icahn might present 


AMR Price Rises Further 
Despite Questions on Bid 


CumpiM h v Our Staff From Dispatcher 

NEW YORK — AMR Corp., 
the parent company of American 
Airlines, added on Friday to the 
stock-price gains made on Thurs- 
day after Donald J. Trump's unso- 
licited takeover bid. 

Bui the stock remained under the 
S120-a-share offer price, because of 
skepticism among analysis that a 
buyout would actually occur. 

AMR rose $3,875 to $103.75 by 
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the close of trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Traders 
cited speculation that Mr. Trump 
was buying AMR shares on Friday 
through Bear, Steams £ Co. 

Bear Steams officials declined 
comment on ihe matter. A Trump 
spokesman was unavailable for 
comment. 

Analysis said AMR will trade 
between S104 and S105 until inves- 
tors grow more confident about 
Mr. Trump’s intentions. 

"Generally, the fact that they are 
still well below $120 indicates skep- 
ticism," said Mark £_ Daugherty, 
an analyst at Dean Witter Finan- 
cial Services Inc., of the stock. 
“People question how serious 
Trump is and how he will get his 
financing. There are also regulatory 
fears, and the issue of how weil 
AMR is managing itself without 
leverage or interference." 

It was also considered a factor 
that some U.S. government offi- 
cials. concerned about the effect of 
high debt levels in the industry 
brought on through buyouts, 
viewed the deal unfavorably' 

Senator Lloyd Benuen, Demo- 
crat of Texas and a member of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce. 
Science and Transportation, railed 
for the immediate adoption of leg- 
islation approved by the committee 
Thursday that would require De- 
partment of Transportation ap- 
proval of airline takeovers. 

(Reuters, AP) 


By Keith Bradsher 

Vf* York Tunes Srruce 

NEW YORK — Donald J. Trump brings to his S7.1 
billion bid for AMR Corp. a strong staff&nd a solid 
record of repaying bank debts, but he suffers from an 
image as a corporate raider who may not be seriously 
interested in completing a transaction. 

The developer has large real-estate holding® that 
would be easy ro borrow- against, a long record for 
repaying his debts, and warm relations with his bank- 
ers that together allow him to borrow large mm® at 
low interest rates. 

He has also assembled one of the best staffs in the 
property -development industry and recently hired a 
veteran airline executive to rim the Trump Shuttle, 
which was recently acquired from Eastern Airlines 
and quickly renamed. 

Y et professional traders and analysts note that Mr. 
Trump has in the past expressed interest in many 
public companies — including MCA Inc., Pillsbuiy, 
Golden Nugget Iqc„ Caesar’s World Inc. and Resorts 
International Inc. — without ever buying on entire 
publicly traded company. 

Mr. Trump’s pledge ‘to put up $1 billion of his 
money for the deal may strain even his fortune, which 
has been estimated at about S1.7 billion. 

Tvc always looked at him as a publicity hound," 
said J. Michael Short, an analyst witb Wealth Moni- 
tors Inc., a stock-research firm that watches the invest- 
ments of prominent raiders to glean stock tips. 

“Maybe the motive for him is that Marvin Davis 
and AI Checchi have hod their name in lights recently 
and he hasn't,” Mr. Short added, referring respectively 
to the bidder for the parent of United Airlines and to 
the new owner of Northwest Airlines. 

In a letter to AMR's chairman and president, Rob- 
ert L Crandall, Mr. Tramp said that he was “prepared 
to commit at least SI bOlioc of equity to the transac- 
tion” and that he believed he could raise the rest of the 
money needed to complete a Si 20- a- share deal 

The AMR proposal was the work of only a handful 
of Mr. Trump’s top aides, beaded by Harvey I. Free- 
man, who led the Trump Organization negotiators in 
the purchase of the Eastern Shuttle, said Norma Focr- 
dcrer, Mr. Tramp’s executive assistant. Also involved 


in the proposal was Susan M, Hdlbron, who, like Mr. 
Freeman, is an executive vice president of the Trump 
Organization. 

Mr. Trump oversaw the proposal and should receive 
the credit, she said, declining to set up interviews with 
any senior managers. 

(Jerald N, Schrager, a partner at the law fins of 
Drever & Traub, advised Mr. Trump on the proposal 

Mr. Schrager said be had begun working with Mr. 
Trump’s father IS years ago and that he expected 
lawyers with more background in the airline industry 
to be brought in as the AMR proposal advanced. 

Mr. Trump brings competence as well as style, guts 
and foresight to the airline industry, Mr. Schrager 
said, declining to elaborate. 

A professional trader said that the Federal Reserve 
Board might cast a disapproving eve on bank lending 
to another highly leveraged airUne. A spokesman for 
the Fed said that the government agency had cau- 
tioned banks on Feb. Id about their lending to lever- 
aged buyouts. He declined to comment on current 
airline takeovers. 

But an official at a leading money-center bank, who 
asked not to be identified, said that the Fed has not 
expressed concern directly or indirectly about leading 
to airline deals. 

Bank i n g analysts differed on bow easy it would be 
for Mr. Tramp to raise several billion dollars. 

“It’s more difficult than it used to be" said Edward 
T. Thompson, a vice president of Thomson Bank- 
watch, a bank credit rating and consulting firm. He 
cited recent limitations on the purchase of nsky bonds 
by savin gs-and-loan institutions, and to the possible 
nervousness of foreign banks to lend following the 
Depanmem of T ransponation expressions or concern 
about the participation of foreign airlines in acquisi- 
tions of United States carriers. 

But James J. McDermott, Jr„ a banking industry 
analyst at Keefe, Bruvette & Woods Inc, was more 
optimistic. “1 think ihis is a deal the banks would 
want,” he said. 

In addition to the Trump Shuttle, Mr. Tramp owns 
hotels in New York, casinos and hotels in Atlantic 
City and 272 percent of Alexanders lnc„ the depart- 
ment-store chain. 


CRANDALLl Hard-Driving Boss Likes It His Way 


(Continued from first finance page) 
fulfilled that promise. In 19S0, the 
year he became president. Ameri- 
can posted a loss of S7S.7 million. 
In 1988, it showed a profit of 
$476.8 million on sales of S8.S bil- 
lion. 

He has cultivated employees by 
touring the county for give-and- 
take sessions, in which be has been 
described as working the crowd 
smoothly, with his gravelly voice, 
craggy features and direct manner. 
At these sessions, some employees 
have shown concern for his health, 
asking him to quit his ever-present 
cigarettes. 

Mr. Crandall won’t go for that, 
but be does try to take care of 
himself otherwise, exercising and 
jogging daily before he gets to his 


job at 7 A.M. for a day that usually 
lasts through 9 P.M. Last year, for 
this regimen, he was paid SI mil- 
lion in salary and profit-sharing. 

His tough manner and sharp 
longue embarrassed him in 1982 in 
an infamous telephone call in 
which he told Howard Putnam, 
chairman of Braniff Inc., that if 
Braniff would raise fares, Ameri- 
can would follow. 

Mr. Putnam taped the call and 
turned the tape over to the govern- 
ment, which brought a charge of 
monopolizing passenger service 
against Mr. Crandall. He settled 
the matter in a consent decree in 
1985. agreeing not to do it again. 

Mr. Crandall who is from West- 
erly, Rhode Island, is a graduate of 
the University of Rhode Island. 


His early jobs in financial manage- 
ment put him in Bloomingdale's in 
New S'ork. Hallmark Cards Inc. in 
Kansas City, Missouri, and East- 
man Kodak Co. in Rochester, New 
York. 

He then spent six years at Trans 
World Airlines before joining 
American in 1973. The next year he 
was named to head American’s 
marketing system and remained in 
that post until he was made presi- 
dent. During his tenure. American 
introduced its Super Saver fares 
and frequent-flier program. 

It developed the Sabre reserva- 
tion system. Without diversifying 
into hotels, car rentals or other 
businesses, American was able to 
focus on the growth and quality of 
the airline. 
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Caraow West Bid Askd 

U.UB0-12 *9JS *950 
1*787- H02S70UO 
73ft 1M8 1*5* HU4 
13ft 9+11 *949 9*51 
141% *11 9977WJ3 
14.10 0+11 99.10 10040 
14M42M2 *950 100JS 
154533+12 **.*! MOJO 
154*42+12 9*45 9*55 
154753+12 **.« MU* 
1448 3+71 9(40 *f.H 
Uft 3D-W **4t 99.91 
Oft 77-1# 9*44 99 49 
Oft m-11 *943 9947 
135*21+11 ft JD *959 
1*33 87.11 10025100.75 
1*65 2+18 1082510075 
14ft 2+1TT9.9S HUB 
W* 1+12 9955 9*45 
154442+12 9*78 9*41 
1*43 37-12 9940 ** 50 
MJim-10 9*72 9*42 
12-01 *975 **40 
I4V% 30-11 *9.91 1**7 
1*48 2+10 9*57 10052 
11*750+11 *9.*7 10002 
14ft 3141 9*41 *978 
141% 3+12 *954 *95* 
Uft 17-10 U004H04* 
1401 27-129967 1*72 
Uft 22-11 9*75 10825 
Uft 3+u lguniooiz 
141% 31-12 9*78 9*43 
141% - 16U51oa.ll 
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14ft 2+01 9945 9975 
14ft 1+181081710022 
Ktl 2+10997* 11044 
119131+11 9948 »*.n 
Uft 3+11 *958 9*45 
Uft 2+U *7.12 9741 
Uft 11-18 18802188.12 
144128+121088510135 
UJlW+n M8U10838 
11*7531 -M 1081510025 
lift 1+1010UIMB.U 
141% 21-11 1000*10814 
U97S8+U Moosmu 
UJT73M0 99.97 UU2 
14JI 2+83 9975 99J0 
15ft 2+12 10L1510BJO 
1426423-11 108151 0838 
1*2421+10 WW518O40 
Uft 1+10 99.96 WON 
Uft 2+11 99.95 11805 
Uft 11-12 99.91 11800 
U89J1+12 9953 9*48 
Uft 13-H 1881518830 
Uft 1+129*51 9*50 
14ft 2+U 9*25 9975 
15. H . 1002510048 

11*1214-11 *837 9857 
!*% 3+12*955 KH40 
1 *2353+11 1002818043 
15J 2+131885510850 
1*4438+01 1082810835 
141% 01-12 1002810835 
Uft 81-13 19051108*5 
15ft 11-01 10800100.il 
14US8I-11 1082210038 
102501-12 1083110021 
15.11401-01 10028100*3 
15.19*0141 1002719042 
U32S01-T3 100J51084 
UL17DI-10 UOJOIOOJS 
181342+12 1002010035 
1507501-01 IOOJOH8U 
1*15 1M0 1000MB21 
Uft 3+11 M848108S 
1*15 31-10 1004110023 
Uft 27-13 9977 *957 
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14 0+11 *946 18841 
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141% w-io ueouaut 

1347517-10 SS48 10043 

1*51731 -H W.W W.tS 
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13ft 0+11 9740 *800 
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14ft 01-11 lOOJSHOJO 

15J0901-01 1002510840 

Uft 2+11 W.91 W.« 

Uft 13-10 100.1710032 

119121+11 *95* 9*94 

IPft 3+17 9940 10840 


GM and Chrysler Plan Joint Venture on Parts 


. . By John Holusha 

AV% York Tunes Senitx 

NEW YORK — In amove that underscores 
a long-term change in the U.S. auto industry. 
General Motors Corp. has announced that for 
the first time it would establish a joint venture 
with its smaller competitor, Chrysler Corp., to 
make manual transmissions and other compo- 
nents. 

In its glory days, when it controlled almost 
half the U-S. market for cars and trucks, GM 
would almost certainly have faced opposition 
from the government, on antitrust grounds, to 
any proposed combination with another do- 
mestic automaker. 

But the success of imported vehicles has cut 
Gut's share to about one-third of the market. 
And the successful establishment of Japanese- 
owned auto plants in the United States has 
changed the nature of the industry. 

"A few years bade, this kind of thing would 
not have gone through,” said Harvey Heinbach. 
an analyst with Merrill Lynch & Co. “Now 
there is a recognition that the domestic compa- 
nies have to pool their resources to compete 
with the Japanese." 

The deal will combine CM'S Hydra-made 


plant in Munrie. Indiana, with Chrysler’s New 
Process Gear plant in Syracuse, New York. A 
total of 4,100 employees is involved. 

Although GM is about five times Chrysler’s 
size, based on annual sales, the new venture will 
be dominated by Chrysler, evidently because 
the New Process factory is larger than the 
Munrie plant The companies said in a joint 
announcement that a Chrysler subsidiary, 
Acusiar Inc., would have 64 percent of the 
equity ownership and GM the rest 

The Detroit auto companies have long sold 
components to each other, though they have 
not advertised the fact However, spokesmen 
for the companies said this was the first time 
two of the Big Three companies had set up a 
formal organization to manufacture compo- 
nents and deagn future products jointly. 

Analysts said the deal represented a divesti- 
ture by GM of a nonessential operation. The 
manufacturer has been struggling since the 
mid-1980s to reorganize and streamline its op- 
erations, particularly in components. 

Historically, GM was the most 
tegraied of the domestic companies, 
about 70 percent of a car’s parts, compared 


with about 50 percent for Ford and about 30 
percent for Chrysler. 

in the last few years, GM has spun off 
marginal operations and lines of business to 
outsiders, usually retaining a minority equity 
position. Most of its heavy-truck business, for 
instance, was sold to Volvo AB, the Swedish 
auto and track maker. The Detroit Diesel large- 
engine business went to Roger Penske, a busi- 
nessman and racing-team owner. 

In a statement, Robert C. StcmpeL president 
of GM, said, “This is a creative arrangement to 
improve the efficiency of both operations." He 
added, “The new joint venture means we’re 
able to retain and utilize the skilled teams of 
transmission specialists” at the Munrie plant. 

Gerald Greenwald, vice chairman of Chrys- 
ler, described the arrangement as a “win-win 
situation that means greater job security for 
both facilities.” 

Chrysler tried to sell its Acusiar parts- mak- 
ing unit earlier in the decade but backed down 
in the face of intense union opposition. 

A spokesman for GM said the company had 
not sought an advance ruling from the Justice 
Department on the antitrust implications of the 
joint venture. 
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Deutsche Marks 
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ACROSS 

1 Bear hug 
6 Small shrimp 
1Z Signified 

19 Marx’s" 

Speaks!” 

20 Hinders, in a 
way 

21 Patrick Duffy, 
eg. 

22 N.l.H. toast 
to Peroi? 

24 Being 
produced 

25 Harmony 

26 Did certain 
stitching 

27 Grand backers 
30 Excite anew 
33 Causing 

hompilauon 

37 Old 
campaigner 

38 Claim 

40 Tebaldi role 

41 Quell 

43 Univ. degs. 

44 Yoko 

45 Winter melon 

47 Lauder, tor one 

48 Memorable 
University of 
Chicago coach 

50 Champ's 
dramatic 
account? 

55 Soissons soul 

56 Biolile 

57 Bungoor Rob 
Roy 

58 Pitch catcher 

59 Tough problem 
61 Inventor 

Nikola — 

63 Hag 
66 Jacks, e-g. 

68 W.W. ] craft 
gambling with 
turbulence? 

72 Surreptitious- 
ness 

75 One cubic 
meter 

76 Aurocrais 

79 Venezuelan 
novelist: 
1895-1936 

80 Psyche pans 

83 Ben Jon son's 
"Song: To — 

85 “I will drink/ 
Life to the 

Tennyson 

87 " 

Heldenleben": 

Strauss 

88 Congressional 
register? 


92 Iowa city near 
Oskaloosa 

93 Dian Fossey 
subject 

95 Soprano role in 
"The Barber of 
Seville" 

96 Patriotic org. 

98 Conger 

99 Make 
corporate 
changes 

101 Glassmaker's 
oven 

103 Icon feature 

104 Big-bang 
letters 

105 Shankar's 
companion 

106 Neraa lodes 

100 "Red Roses 

for Me" 
playwright 

111 Hardships 

113 Corroborate 

I IS Certain 

footwear 

1 18 Boxing, to 
Pincay? 

123 Prepares for 
another 
challenge 

124 More sanguine 

125 Silent -screen 

child star 
Madge 

126 Darnels 

127 " — 
Gonzales," 

1962 Boone disk 

128 What Temple 
made as a 

3 -year-old 
DOWN 

1 Thorax: Abbr. 

2 Citizen of 
Vientiane 

3 Discretion. 
Follower 

4 Shiny fishing 
lure 

5 Elvis's gift 
from Ezra? 

6 Basted 

7 Arabian 
V.l P.’s 

8Stripofstnpe5 

9 Balm of Gilead 

10 Eaung leftover 

II Fourpks. 

12 Shady 
magnate's duo 
apples? 

13 Organic 
compound 


14 "Ironweed" 
star 

15 Caters io 

16 Navy's C.F.A. 

17 River to the 
Yangtze 

18 Part of ihe 
U.K. 

21 "Serpico" 
author 

23 Gamboge or 
dammar 

26 Thigh armor 

27 Burst of energy 

28 Yellow -tailed 
thombil! 

29 View from the 
Vosges 
Mountains 

31 Jambalaya 
base 

32 Mosque a! . 

in Jerusalem 

34 Cover a book 
again 

35 Certain nuclide 

36 Ingredients of 
perfumes 

39 Ex-Philly 
Larry — 

42 Highflying 
stk.? 

46 — standstill 

49 One of the 
Magi 

51 Ruler division 

52 Alga used as 
food in Japan 

53 Advertising 
signs 

54 Thrusting 
Swords 

57 Suffragette 
Carrie 

Chapman — 

60 Reduced, as 
goods 

62Synnga 

64 Opp. of day 

65 Do a bouncer's 
job 

67 Bread for 
Wimsey? 

69 Mann-Kramer 
100-to-I bet? 

70 Part of a 

Familiar 

palindrome 

71 Gwynor 
Quickly 

72 Asparagus 
shoots 

73 Capital of 
Taiwan 

74 Screenwriter 
Lehman 

77 Leases again 


Type oTooleiy By Jim Page 



® New York Tunes, edited by Eugene Makskn. 


78 Moon goddess 

SI Hades 

82 Moonshiners’ 
contrivances 

84 Bergman role 
in "Casa- 
blanca" 

86 Likeapreuel 

89 Bark m 
•’Annie” 

90 Draft status 

91 Cowardly Lion 
portrayer 

92 Obtained 

94 Monks* adviser 

97 Distant 
100 Rebels 

102 RN*A sugar 

103 Like some 
arguments 


107 Angers 

108 Hawk's home 

110 Suffix with talk 
or form 

112 Clarified 
butter w India 

114 Calhoun of 
Aims 

2 15 Opposite of 
sml 

116 Eastern 
Church 
chalice cover 

117 Jeff Davis's 
govt. 

118 Future grads. 

HB Kind of fly- 

120 Collar 

121 Wildebeest 

122 Concorde, e* 


Solution to Last Week’s Poole 
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B 0 IXAR. Intervention by Central Banks Fails to Hold Currency Down 


(Ganti** fan (list fin*** page) 
: igpjKl'Jbf" toiefesi-rate rises, across 
on Tharsday to ward 
rfj fhfc JtfOSpeCt Of. hffifT infinhnn 

bavt weatened the dollar and 
stttBgbgoed European currencies 
because it narrowed die differential 
betwwt Eurppcan interest rates and 
bq&cr rates in the United States. 
~M Qb&oz say the market be* 
Bevestfaatfe U5. currency is ua- 
(hsvdoed at current levels, and 
/□reset a prolonged tussle between 

investors on one side and the cen- 

md banks and their g over nm ents 
on the other. 

Some- observers questioned 

wbether thc Fcd would quickly 

sums, toward lower interest rates. 
George Magnus , chief imeroaikm- 


Prices Slump 
AsCoffee Talks 
Fail to Progress 

-Reuters 

LONDON — Coffee prices 
hit 14-year lows on Friday af- 
ter producing and consuming 
countries faded to agree on 
how they should proceed in 
efforts to revive a collapsed 
price support system. 

. The 74- nation International 
Coffee Organization, whose 
past setting worldwide coffee 
prices disintegrated in July, 
was unable after two weeks of 
talks to set a date for negotia- 
tions ona new accord. 


T Andnn IVslT t> * I added that if ihe dollar stays strong Tokyo stock prices fell Friday on 
AAjuuun collar nates 1 dcsoite mlttventiofl and narrowing fears of an interest-rate rise. The 


Ocattchi mart 
Peeao nt r ttw 

AHSM1M 

Swtnfmc 
Franc* froae 
SMrar.-AMWs 


dc^ite intervention and narrowing fears of an interest-rate rise. The 
interest-rate differentials, the cen- Nikkei 225-stock index dropped 
tral bank might have to resort lo 313.64 points, to 35,20935. 


ified measures. 


Against other currencies in New 


al economist at S.G. Warburg & 
Co. said, “There is no argument 


With speculation that Japan York, the dollar rose to 1.6415 
might raise its interest rales, the Swiss francs from 1.6355 on Thurs- 
yen gained against the mark. The day and to 6,4040 French francs 
mark fell to aoout 75325 yea from fro m 6.3860. 

76.089 on Thursday. The pound fell to SI. 6065 from 


“Japan’s interest-rate outlook Si. 6 125. In London, die British 


that rates will come down, but I depends heavily on the timing of a currency weakened against the 
don't think the Fed win be rushed U3. interest-rate drop," said Koi- mark, to 3.0330 DM from 3.0343. 


by the market." 

Traders said riiat if the Group of 
Seven industrial nations really 
wanted to cap the dollar, a cm in 
U-S. rales would be followed by a 
rise in Japan. 

The Bank of Japan said Friday 


chiro Sorimachi, general manager On its trade-weighted index, the 
of Nikko Securities Co.'s finance pound fell to 91.4 from 91.6 at the 
division in Tokyo. London dose. 

If the Fed were to cut its dis- Goldman Sachs International 


count rate on loans to banks, now 7 Ltd. forecast the dollar would rise 
percent, by the first quarter of above 2 DM and 150 yen this quar- 
1990. it would relieve much of the ter and to about 230 DM ana 174 


that it was extremely unha ppy pressure for tighter credit in Japan, yen over an 18-momb period, 
about the current dollar level. It Mr. Sorimachi said. (Reuters, apj 

BIS: Strong Dollar Could Draw U.S. Deficit Financing 


. Robusta blend futures 

- dropped to their lowest since 
1975 in London trading. The 

- November futures fen as low 
as £660 (SI.063) a metric ton, 
down from £686 on Thursday, 
before dosing at £670. 

In New York, the price also 
f elk December futures dosing 
at 7039 cents per pound, 
down 23 cents. - 


(Continued from page 1) 
a sse ss men t depended on one cru- 
cial proviso: "Non-U. S. investors, 
if they are to continue adding to 
their dollar assets, must be con- 
vinced that they wiD not be running 
major exchange risks in doing so." 

In a world of rapid intemaiioiial 
capital mobility, the prices of fi- 
nancial assets were strongly influ- 
enced by expectations, including 
expectations about exchange rates, 
the repon said. 

Investors, accordingly, “must 
believe that the U.S. authorities — 
and those is the main surplus coun- 
tries too — are commmcd to resist- 
ing firmly any sharp downward 
movement of the dollar.” 

The key question is the extent to 
which foreign investors, particular- 
ly in other industrial countries, 
would have to further increase the 
U.S., or dollar dement in their 
portfolios. 

“The basic scenario used in the 
paper for addressing that question 
does not suggest that a dramatic 
further increase in the relative 
share of those components would 
be required.” the study said. 


The cumulative U.S. currcnt-ac- 
count deficit from 1982 to 1988 was 
$672 billion, and its main counter* 
pan had been an increase in the 

world's identified private holdings 
of claims on the United States. 

Over this period. U.S. assets as a 
percentage of other industrial 
countries' total private foreign as- 
sets had risen from 172. percent to 
29.0 percent, and were likely to rise 
to 34.4 percent in 1993, the report 
said. 

But U.S. assets as a percentage of 
all financial assets, domestic and 
foreign, held in the enterprise sec- 
tor of other industrial countries 
were far less important, rising from 
1.9percentin 1982 to 18 percent in 
1988. That share would probably 
rise to 3.2 percent by 1993. 

The forecasts assumed that the 
U.S. current account deficit would 
remain at its 1988 level of $126 
billion and that the dollar's ex- 
change rate would stay at end-1988 
levels. 

And the authors stressed that fig- 
ures for individual countries or key 
categories of foreign investors 


would in some cases show much 
sharper increases than the overall 
average, most notably in the case of 
Japanese institutional investors. 

The study said the share of U.S. 
assets in foreign private portfolios 
would start leveling off about 1993. 
But it noted that claims on the 
United States formed only part of 
non-U.S. residents' total dollar 
claims, as total holdings of dollar 
assets outride the United States, 
chiefly Eurodollar deposits, were 
very substantial. 

Warning that accurate measure- 
menu of Eurodollar holdings were 
impossible, the study estimated the 
share of total dollar assets in pri- 
vate foreign asset portfolios in in- 
dustrial countries other than the 
United States at 39.4 percent last 
year, going to 46.6 percent in 1993. 

Other factors also suggested 
there was still room for foreign dol- 
lar holdings to increase, the study 
said. The globalization and deregu- 
lation of financial markets, which 
had probably helped the huge pri- 
vate capital inflows into the United 
Slates since the eariy 1980s, “may 
not yet have run their full course.'' 


Bloom Appears to Fade on the Dividend Boom 


By Richard D. Hylton 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — In this long- 
lasting bull market, hundreds of 
U.S. companies have either raised 
their payouts or initialed special 
dividends, or both. But now, Ar- 
nold Kaufman, editor of Standard 
& Poor's Outlook, an investment 
advisory newsletter, says the divi- 
dend boom is changing into what 
may be a long decline. 

September was the fourth con- 
secutive mouth in winch dividend 
increases woe down, relative to 
last year's figures, with Jtt reported, 
compared, .with, 88, in„ September 
1988: Mr. Kaufman said the drop 
was directly related to slowing cor- 
porate profits. 

He expected the number of divi- 
dend increases the entire year to 
fall slightly bdow the four-year 
high of 1,705 set last year. 

^ “Earlier in ibeprecofing 10 or 12 
months,” he said,- "almost every 
month dividajds exceeded the year- 
earlier level So there is quite an 
obvious shift here beginning in June 
of tins year in terms of caution." 

Mr. Kaufman's argument was 
essentially that as corporations 
watched the UK economy stow, 
managemen ts grew increasingly 
waxy of what the coming quarters 
might bold. To safeguard against a 
recession or severe downturn in 
their industries, the companies 
were holding on to more cam. 

•There has also been a pickup in 
tile number of dividend cuts,* 1 he 
said. "With the economic expan- 
sion reaching the ripe dda^of 
seven, the tendency among compa- 
uies will be to retain cam? 

The recent bolstering of loan re- 
serves by big money-center banks 
that have leat to Third World coan- 
, tries would also jpm a sizable deni 

uear-tena dividends, Mr. Kauf- 
man predicted, as other banks fol- 
lowed Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Co.'s lead. 

Tf all the banks take this conser- 
vative- action," he “well see 
e arning* estimates on the S&P 500 
hh by about 50 cents per share." 

Total dividend increases for the 
first throe quarters slightly trailed 
those for test year, with 1,236 this 
year arid 1,243 last year. The total 
number of favorable dividend ac- 
tions for this year — extra, increased 
and resumed dividends — was qp 
over last year, but decreased and 
omitted 'dividends were also up. 


Still few analysts seemed to 
share Mr. Kaufman's concern, 
mostly because dividends have 
done so wefl over the past year. 

Laszlo Birinyi, president of Bir- 
in yi & Associates, a New York fi- 
nancial management few, said: “I 
thmk the dividend picture on the 
long balance has been strong tins 
year. They only hike dividends ev- 
ery three or four years. It’s not 
something you do every year. So I 
don’t view them not increasing it as 
a negative." 

He also noted that not only had 
many bine-drip companies in- 
creased dividends, but also that 
many others had paid out special 
dividends. 

“Some of the largest companies 
have remstiinted a dividend and 
there have been a lot of special 
dividend payouts,” he said. “Is it 
going to continue? No, I don’t 
think it is, but it doesn’t botha- me 
in the least" 


Alan Ackerman, an analyst with 
Gruntal & Co., agreed with Mr. 
Kaufman on some points. 

There’s little question that cor- 
porations are shepherding cadi as 
carefully as possible and 1 think 
investors have not fully come to 
grips with that yet" he said. 

But like most analysts, he did not 
see any negative portents for divi- 
dends yet The more bullish ana- 
lysts were actually painting a rosier 
dividend picture. Byron Wein, 
Morgan Stanley Group Inc.’s port- 
folio strategist saw dividends 
largely increasing for the next few 
quarters. 

T think dividends will rise about 
10 percent next year on the S&P 
500," Mr. Wein said. "Even if earn- 
ings are lower next year, I think 
you'll see an improvement in divi- 
dends because the payout ratio is 
way behind." 

Last year the payout ratio was 
about 40 percent of earnings, down 
from most of the 1980s, when the 


payout ratio was about 50 percent. 

But while acknowledging that 
some companies would have higher 
earnings next year, some market- 
watchers were skeptical about an 
increase in payout. And S&P esti- 
mates that corporate earnings 
would generally decline next year. 

Mr. Kaufman said that while 
earnings were expected to edge up, 
he expected that the dividend 
payout would be fiat or lower. 

Mr. Kaufman may be trying to 
see over the next hill in forecasting 
a slowing increase in payouts and 
increasing dividend cancellations. 
He has some convincing numbers 
on his side in the slowing of corpo- 
rate profits. 

But so far, the negative actions 
on dividends largely pale in light of 
the good news. And because divi- 
dends are not only related to earn- 
ings but also to cash flow, it is 
doubtful that they will be notice- 1 
ably impaired over the near term. 


ADS: Jamaica Account Leads to Problems for Y&R 


(Confirmed from first finance page) 
tures consultant, Arnold Foote Jr., 
was a Jamaican public offidaL 

It also said that it expected die 
indictment to main lain that Mr. 
Foote paid money on the agency’s 
behalf to Anthony Abrahams, the 
J amaican minis ter of tourism be- 
tween 1981 and 1984. If true, the 
charges would place the agency in 
violation of the Foreign Corrupt 
Practices Act 

Young & Rubicam categorically 
denied the allegations, and said it 
does not believe Mr. Foote was a 
public official The agency said it 
had retained Ad Ventures to help 
prepare a creative presentation to 
the Jamaica Tourist Board and had 
no evidence that Mr. Foote ever 
paid money to any Jamaican offi- 
cials. 

Mr. Foote said from his home in 

S on, Jamaica, that he was 
d by the charges- He said he 
had never been a public official, 
nor had he testified before the 

think Tm being used as a 
scapegoat,” said Mr. Foote, bui did 
not elaborate. “I did work for Y&R, 
not the Jamaican government” 

Mr. Foote added: The Jamaica 
Tourist Board has 14 or 16 mem- 


bers. You’d have to bribe aD of 
them. Something is out of whack 
here.” 

To confuse matters further, Mr. 
Foote sued Young & Rubicam ear- 
lier this week for $300,000, charg- 
ing that the agency bad failed to 
pay the agency he owns, Advertis- 
ing and Marketing Jamaica Ltd., 
for creative services it performed in 
the development of the “Come 
Back to Jamaica” campaign eight 
years ago. 

But John Rindlaub, a spokesman 
for Young & Rubicam, said no (me 
at the agency was aware of Mr. 
Foote's lawsuit 

Mr. Foote said that Ad Ventures 
was a creative consulting organiza- 
tion with which he had a contract, 
and which helped to develop the 
creative strategy for the campaign. 

Michael Hirst, the managing di- 
rector of McCann- Erickson (Ja- 
maica) Ltd, said he had never 
heard of Ad Ventures. 

Earlier this year, the Jamaica 
Tourist Board put its $6 million to 
$10 million advertising account 
into review, and invited Bozen, 
Chial/Day/Mojo, DDB Needham 
& Scali, McCabe, Sieves, as well as 
Young & Rubicam, to compete for 
it 


The review was notable for the 
vigor with which aD of the agencies 
pursued the account DDB Need- 
ham, for one, drew from semi-re- 
tirement Bob Gage, the an director 
who helped create notable poster- 
like print ads for Jamaica in the 
1960s. 

But several executives at these 
agencies also said they had heard 
that the tourist authority was slow 
to pay its bills, and that it owed 
Young & Rubicam several million 
dollars for media placement costs. 

Chiat/ Day/ Mojo dropped out 
of the review before the board an- 
nounced that Young & Rubicam 
would retain the account. 
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In Taiwan , Fall in Economic Growth Is Feared 


TAIPEI — Taiwan's vibrant economy 
may slow sharply in early 1990 unless the 
government introduces fresh incentives to 
spur flagging domestic investment, accord- 
ing to economists. 

They said there were rising signs that Tai- 
wan’s grow th in gross national product would 
start slowing in the fourth q uanei and deteri- 
orate in early 1990. 

The economists added that the government 
should take new measures, including speed- 
ing up construction of major projects, priva- 
tizing siaie-run banks and companies and 
offering lax incentives to prop up domestic 
investment. 

“Time is r unning out for the government 
because the economy is worsening and growth 


will slow severely," said Hou Chia-chi, profes- 
sor of easoixBcs at Soocbow University. 

Taiwan's business composite index, a ma- 
jor GNP barometer, dropped for the fifth 
consecutive month in August, falling 12 per- 
cent from July and S.9 percent from a year 
earlier. Export orders also fed 5.7 percent to 
S5.29 billion in August from $5.61 billion in 
July. 

Private economists said government GNP 
targets would now not be met 

The Bureau of Statistics has targeted real 
GNP growth at 7.76 percent for the fourth 
quarter of 1939. and growth for the first half 
of 1990 at 7.1$ percent. 

“The targets are too optimistic and hard to 
achieve ” Mr. Hou said. “It win be more 
realistic if the growth is 6.5 percent for the 
fourth quarter and 6 percent for the first half 
of 1990." 


These growth rates, though the envy of 
many countries, pale beside Taiwan’s double- 
digit growth in 1986 and 1987 and a 7.84 
percent rise last year. 

Taiwan will not be able to sustain growth 
gained from a switch of orders this year from 
South Korea, which was troubled by strikes, 
and China, following the suppression of the 
pro-danooacy movement in June. 

Ma Kai, a research fellow at Chung Hwa 
Institution of Economic Research, said: “The 
windfall gain will be short-lived and cannot 
be extended to 1990“ 

Other economisis said a labor shortage, 
rising wages and fears of social instability 
would result in a decline in GNP growth. 

Economists said the 50 percent apprecia- 
tion of the Taiwan dollar since 1986 had 
caused the closure of hundreds of labor- 
intensive factories. 
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SPORTS 



CMs Evert on ha way to a 6-L 6-0 victory in Federation Cop play. 


U.S. and Czechoslovakia 
Gain in Federation Cup 



Ratten 

TOKYO — A valiant solo effort 
by Steffi Graf failed on Friday to 
stall Czechoslovakia in its defense 
of the Federation Cup women's 

team tennis i 
Tbe third-seeded 
defeated fifth-seeded West Germa- 
'ny, 2-1, in the quarterfinals to earn 

a semifinal berth Saturday with die 

top-ranked United States, which 
shut out Austria, 3-0. 

Jana Novotna scored first for 
Czechoslovakia with a convincing 
6-3, 6-3 victory over Claudia 
Kohde-KDsch. But Graf obliterat- 
ed Helena Sokova, 6-2, 6-1, in just 
38 minutes to mate die rides even 
going into the doubles. 

Sukova and Novotna, the 
world’s top women’s doubles pair- 
ing, then rolled over Graf and 
Kohdo-Kilsch like a well-oiled ma- 
chine, 6-2 6-2. 

“Everywhere we were bitting 
they had hands,” said Kohde- 
Kilsch, who looked ponderous and 
often half-hearted during the 50- 

minute match 


Graf attributed the defeat partly 
to the fact that she and Kohde- 
Kilsch had not played together 
since last year’s Olympics. 

“There was maybe a little miss- 
ing with us," she said. “In die dou- 
bles things are much more difficult 
It depends also on your partner.” 

Czechoslovakia has won the 
Federation Cup five times, but the 
team can expect a rough ride 
against the United States, seeking a 
record 13th victory. 

Chris Evert, in fine form on her 
last appearance for the United 
States, made no mistake about her 
6- 1, 6-0 victory over Judith Weisner 
of Austria. It was only the fourth 
game Evert had dropped in her 
three mairhes of the traimsnnml 

Martina Navratilova stretched 
their lead to an unbeatable 2r0 with 
a 6-4, 6-1 triumph over Barbara 
Paul us, then teamed up with Pam 
Shriver to demnfah their doubles 
rivals, 6-1, 6-2, in 44 minutes. 

In Saturday's other semifinal, 
unseeded Australia will meet sec- 
ond-seeded Spain. 


Rams Recall That a 4-0 Start Can Be Deceiving 


By Thomas George 

New York Times Service 

You get the feeling once again in 
Anaheim, California, that the Los 
Angeles Rams are going places, big 
places. 

Last Sunday they showed cham- 
pionship caliber in topping the 
glitzy San Francisco 49ers at the 
49os' Candlestick Park, 13-12, in 
the final seconds. The Rams have a 

dangi-m m pa«ing r^i fnmp lft. 

meat their longtime running ways. 
They are 4-0 and one of only three 
teams soil undefeated. 

The Rams began last season 4-0. 
however, and finished 10-6, nar- 
rowly making the National Foot- 
ball League playoffs as a wold-card 
team. In a line-season swoon they 
dropped four straight and then 
wan three before a 28-17 playoff 
loss to the Minnesota Vikings. 

“Everybody has started talking 
about how great we are, but we 
know inside that 4-0 doesn't make 
you great.” said Vince Newsome, 
the Rams’ safety. “We learned that 
last year the hard way." 

As the Rams prepare for their 
gw me Sunday in Anaheim against 
the Atlanta Falcons (1-3), a team 
they beat by 31-21 in the season 
opener, Newsome is back in prime 
form from a neck injury last year 
and was a major contributor as the 
Rams’ defense prevented San 
Francisco from scoring a touch- 
down. 

“Sure, we'd rather be 4-0 than 0- 
4, but we're not celebrating,” New- 
some said. “We couldn’t see it last 
year, but that season is paying off 
now for everyone here." 

Oddsmakers have made the 
Rams lOK-point favorites. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Chicago (4-0) at Tampa Bay (2-2) 
— The Bears are rolling with the 
league's No. 2 rushing offense and 
with a defense that has allowed 
only two backs in the last 41 games 
to rush for more than 100 yards. 
Spicing that is a high-percentage 
passing game, which Mike Tome- 
zak has thus far directed with flair. 
Tampa Bay is improved, but 
enough to break a 12-game losing 
streak a gainst Chicago? The Bears 
are 6-pomt favorites. 

San Francisco (3-1) at New Or- 
leans (1-3) — This game was 
moved to New Orleans because of a 
conflict with the National League 
baseball playoffs in San Francisco. 
Thai may be a blessing for the 
49er$, the National Football 
League's best road team of tbe 
1980$. The 49ers' three victories 
this season have come on the road. 


New Orleans has dropped three 
straight. “We had tbe fast start last 
year and finished terribly," said 
Bobby Hebert, the Saints’ quarter- 
back. “Maybe now we’re just trying 
it all a different way." San Francis- 
co by 3W. 

Phoenix (2-2) at W ashin g to n (2- 
2) — Joe Gibbs, the Redskins’ coa- 

NFL PREVIEW 

ch, win be present after traveling to 
California for his father’s funeral 
on Friday. Washington is 102-36 at 
its RFK Stadium, but has dropped 
its last five there. The Cardinals’ 
J.T. Smith leads the 1c 
cep lions with 36 for 435 
Redskins by 9Vt 

Detroit (04) at Minnesota (2-2) 
— The last time these teams met, 
oo Thanksgiving Day, the Lions 
managed only three first downs 
and none in the firs: half. That feat 
might be duplicated: Minnesota 
leads the league in defense and 


m re- 


ranks fust against tbe pass. Vilriogs 
by 12 . 

'Dallas (04) at Green Bay (2-2) 
— “This team has suffered through 
the worst of rimes, but I think there 
are plenty of good times ahead," 
said Lindy Infante, the Packers* 
coach. Green Bay, behind quarter- 
back Dan Majkowslri, has the 
league's No. I pass offense. Maj- 
kowski has thrown fa- 1.204 yards, 
second only to Randall Cunning- 
ham’s 1,280. Steve Walsh makes his 
first start fa Dallas. Packers by 7. 

New York (Sants (44) at PUa- 
ddphia (2-2) — Four of these 
teams 1 last five meetings have been 
decided by six or fewer points. 
Keith Jackson, the Eagles light 
end, and Mike Quick, their star 
wide-out, are iqjured and doubtful 
but Randall f^wnmgiMfn still 
plenty of weapons. Key for Phila- 
delphia in preventing the Giants 
from bec omin g 5-0 for the first 
time since 1941 is the Eagles' gam- 
bling defense, which ranks last in 


the league and nett to last against 
(be pass. Eagles by 3. 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE 

Buffalo (3-1) at fntKanapoBs (2- 
2) — These AFC East rivals have 
split their series in cadi of the past 
five seasons. Jim Kelly, who threw 
16 touchdown passes last season, 
already has 10, the mast in tbe 
league. The Colts were 4-0 against 
division foes at home last season. 
Even odds. 

Cleveland (3-1) at Miami (14)— 
Miami has picked up where it kft 
off last season with a robust passing 
game that suffers occasional bom- 
out, a nonexistent running game and 
a porous defense. It battles the 
Arc's Na 1 drfense, which leads in 
fumble recoveries (7) and take- 
aways (16). Browns by 316. 

Cincinnati (3-1) at ttsbuigh (2» 
2) — “This is not the same team we 
played a few weeks ago," said Sam 
Wyche, theBengals’ coach. Cincin- 
nati’s 41-10 victory in Week 2 fol- 
lowed a 5 1-0 pasting of the Steelers 



played 

waiting for,” Jeny Ghtnvflle, the 
Oilers’ coach, said of Houston’s 39- 
7 victory over Miasm. In that game 
Houston pnaa-srinn fa 

43:28. John Stephens, last season’s 
rookie of die year, who has been 
sidelined with an ankle injury, 
could play fa New England. He is 
sorely needed for the ground game 
New England tries to keep the 
i's big-play and 
offense. Maybe, 
d should put h 
2d in the league 
run but only 20th 
against the pass. Oilers by 4. 

bMi» City (1-3) at Seattle (2-2) 
— Seattle has woo six straight over 
Kansas City at home in the King- 
dome, Mending a 51-48 overtime 
shootout in 1983. The home team 


as New 
ball from 
yet grindin 

though. New 
up: Houston 
against the 


move into 15th place on 

list. Seahawks by 7. .■**» 

Sm Diego (24) at ***%£ 
— “WeYe banged up bad, 
Henning. tbeChaigen 
of Ins team's itgmics, 
to Jim McMahon’s back- 
Chargers have won two 
have lost Four in a row to Denva. 
Broncos br7. $r 

Monday mght 
Lot Angeles Balden fl-3) * *51 
York Jets 0-3) — Art Sbdl the 
Raiders' Hall of Fame tackle 
makes his debut under national 
scrutiny as the NFL’s nwdern- 
era black bead coach. Tbe Raiders 
are 26-6-1 in Monday night games, 
an NFL best The Jets, however, 
are 6-1 ax home in Monday m S hl 
games. Jets by 3. 


Coach Art Shell of the Raiders: Black , and Silver 


By Dave Anderson 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — Ken Stabler had sud- 
denly been leveled by one of the Cleveland 
Browns’ pass-rushers. John Madden hur- 
ried onto the field that day in 1977 to check 
the health of his quarterback, and then the 
Oakland Raiders 1 coach began hollering 
angrily at the perpetrator. 

After a few words, the Browns' pass- 
rusher took a few ominous steps toward 
Madden until Art Shell, the Raiders’ huge 
All-Pro offensive tackle, spoke up. 

“You just get bade there," ShdD told the 
Browns’ pass-rusher, “and listen to the 
man." 

Without a word, the Browns’ pass-rusher 
turned and took John Madden's scolding. 
“When even an opposing player shuts up," 
Madden once recalled, “that’s leadership.” 

And now 42-year-old Art Shell is “the 
man” oo the Raider sideline, the first bi«* 
bead coach in the National Football 
League's modern history. 

But the decision of A1 Davis, the Raid- 
ers’ managing general genius, really didn’t 
involve Shell being black. 

It involved Shell being “silver and 
black,” the colors of the Raider heritage 
that slowly deteriorated after the team 
moved to Los Angeles from Oakland in 
1982, tbe heritage that all but disappeared 
under Mike Shanahan, the previous coach, 
who had no Raider heritage. 

“I wanted a Raider,” Davis said from the 


Raider office. “When we went back to Oak- 
land fa an exhribitian game two months 
ago, the one thing lacking was a link to the 
past in our coaching leadership.” 

Of all the NFL club owners, oily Ai 
Davis and Paul Brown have a coach’s 
knowledge of pro football. 

Be ginning in 1963, Davis coached the 
Raiders for three seasons with an offensive 
philosophy that two of his successors, John 
Madden and Tom Flores, understood and 
accepted. 

More importantly, those two coaches 
had the players to make that philosophy 
wok, notably Cliff Branch, the deep- 
threat pass-receiver cm the Raiders’ three 
Super Bowl championship teams. 

“We make ’on cover Ctiff Brandi," Da- 
vis once explained. “That opens everything 
else up.” 

When Flores, now tbe Seattle Seahawks’ 
general manager, departed as the Raiders' 
coach after the 1987 season, Davis import- 
ed Shanahan, who had been the Denver 
Broncos’ offensive coordinator. 

Davis supplied Shanahan with deep 
threats in Wufie Gault, obtained from the 
Chicago Bean, and Tim Brown, the 1987 
Heisman Trophy winner bom Notre Dame. 

“I thought Mike would build on what we 
had here,” Davis explained. “Not change 
it" 

In fairness, Shanahan lost Brown to knee 
surgery, and Gault has been hobbling on a 
damaged ankle. 


But with die Raiders off to a 1-3 start 
after a 7-9 record a year ago, Davis swal- 
lowed his mistake aim in stalled Shell, who 
had been the offensive line coach. 

To anyone familiar with Davis, Shell and 
the Raider organization, Shell's appoint- 
ment was not a surprise. 

As long ago as 1983, the year Sbdl joined 
the Raider staff after a Hall of Fame car 
reer, John Madden predicted that Shell 
eventually would be an NFL bead coach. 

“Sane players never think about any- 
thing but their own jobs, but Art always 
thought about everybody rise’s job,” Mad- 
den said at the time. “When I was coaching 
tbe Raiders, he used to come up to me ana 
say, ‘I was thinking last night, what if we 
did rids . . .* That’s the way a coach thinks, 
but not many players mtnk like that " 
Not many Hall of Fame players have 
succeeded as NFL coaches, although Mike 
Ditka of tbe Chicago Bears and Raymond 
Betty of the New England Patriots have 
disproved that theory. Even so, some peo- 
ple wonder if Shell isn't too much of at 
introvert . 

“Ait’s quiet, but he’s got mnv*hing 
Madden had — he’s a great co mmunicator , 
a great teacher,” Davis m id 
“Art’s a bright guy, a dean guy. And he 
played with all our great quarterbacks: 
ijnynira Rlanrin , Stabler mid Plunkett. 
He knows Raider footbalL Going into the 
'90s, he’s the guy I want to restore the 
identity of this franchise.” 



wr 


Art Shell, former Raiders star. 

But where will this franchise's identity 
be located in the *90$, Sacramento or Oak- 
land? A] 

Sacramento is offering Davismany more 
millions, but Oakland is offe ri ng him the 
opportunity to return the Raiders to the 
area be never should have deserted. 

If he’s intent on restoring Raider heri- 
tage, he should restore the Raidera to tier 
slver-and-black ancestral home with their 
sflvrr-and-black bead coach. 
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BENNY GOODMAN AND THE 
SWING ERA 

By James Lincoln Collier. 416 pages. 
$ 22.95 . Oxford University Press, 200 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
10016. 

Reviewed by Doug Ramsey 

J AMES Lincoln Collier’s treatment of 
Benny Goodman wiQ not ignite the 
kind of explosive reaction that greeted 
his biographies of Louis Armstrong and 
Duke Ellington. Fans, mustdans and 
critics were apoplectic over Collier’s dis- 
counting of some of Armstrong’s most 
powerful work and his attempts to down- 
grade Ellington's status as a composer of 
genius, but few (except the most adula- 
tion- Winded Goodman admirers) win 
strenuously disagree with his assessment 
of the jazz clarinetist’s mastery of his 
instrument, his ™«ia«mhi|i, his place in 
cultural history a his towermg nastiness. 

While not as detailed a as deep as the 
analyses in the Goodman chapter of 
Gunther Schuller’s recent monumental 
study, “The Swing Era," Collier’s assess- 
ments of Goodman’s style and solos are 
plentiful and accurate. He has sharp in- 
sights into Goodman’s astonishing 
rhythmic variety, his powerful swing and 
the earthiness that, particularly in his 
youth, complemented the lustrous polish 
of his technique. He is convincing when 
be argues, with specific ex am p le s , that 


Goodman owed a large conceptual debt 
to Armstrong and that he was profound- 
ly inspired % another seminal soloist, 
the tenor saxophonist Lester Young. 

Goodman and his band were in the 
right place at the right time, tbe Palomar 
Ballroom in California in 1935, to hatch 
America’s incubating eagerness for 
swing music As Collier recounts it, a 
combination of dements created the 
spontaneous combustion of Goodman’s 
fame: The leader’s relentless musical per- 
fectionism, his choices of sidexnen, ar- 
rangers and a vocalist (Helen Ward) and 
his willingness to endure successive 
crushing failures equipped the band to 
give tbe public what it was ready fa. 

At the Palomar an era was launched 
and Goodman’s regal ambition was re- 
warded with general esteem that led to 
his being crowned, fairly a not. The 
King of Swing. Did others — Ellington? 
Fletcher Henderson? — deserve the title 
more? Possibly. But Goodman was there 
and the roar that launched the swing era 
echoed his name fa years through every 
household in tbe country. 

It is unlikely that any major figure in 
American popular culture has matched 
Goodman's ability to inspire both pas- 
sionate admiration by the public and 
intense dislike, even loathing, by his as- 
sociates and peers. A brilliant musician, 
probably the most technically gifted clar- 
inetist ever to play jazz, he seemed to go 
out of his way to impose slights, insults, 
hardship and pain, even on mu sicians 
whose work he admired. After the band 


became a success, the respected tenor 
saxophonist Did: Gark, who had suf- 
fered with Goodman through the early 
tough sledding, was fired because he was 
bald. The inventive, popular pianist Jess 
Stack was bullied until he quit the band. 
There are, in and outside of Collier's 
study, hundreds of such examples. 

Collier, drawn to jazz and captivated 
by Goodman in the 1930s, maintains a 
neat balance between evaluations of the 
music and his customary sociological 
and psychological methods of placing his 
subjects in their times and milieus. He 
pulls no punches regarding his hero’s 
personality. His speculations about the 
origins of Goodman’s self-absorbed, 
nearly reflexive meanness, do nothing to 
make the man more attractive. But his 
examinations of the Goodman family’s 
poverty in Chicago and the pressures of 
childhood fame, success and earning 
power help make it easier to understand, 
this man whose primary motivation, an 
obsessive love of music, was weighted by 
a compulsion toward money and securi- 
ty. Collier raises, but does not answer, 
interesting questions about how an un- 
happily arrogant human being was able 
to create a body of music whose funda- 
mental characteristics are joy and cheer. 


Doug Ramsey is the author of “ Jazz 
Matters: Reflections on the Music and 
Sane of Its Makers. ” He wrote this for 
The Washington Post 


By Alan Truscott 

T HE bridge players of Australia, and 
particularly those in Perth, can look 
bac± with pleasure md pride an the world 
team championships last month. The Ber- 
muda Bowl andtne Venice Trophy were 
suocesrfiilly staged, thanks to an army of 
volunteers. The Australian players (fid al- 
most as wdl In the semifinal deal shown in 
the diagram, the Australians gained when 
their American opponents failed to solve a 
signaling situation. The double of two dia- 
monds was negative, implying some heart 
length, but North-South nevertheless land- 
ed in spades. They persevered to die five 
level reluctant to aooept a small penalty. In 
theory, it is easy fa the defe nd e rs to take 
the first four t ric k s , with three top winners 
in the minor suits and a club ruff. But it was 
not so easy in practice, and the problem 
was not solved, west led the diamond and 
then looked at his partner'scaiti hoping for 
inspiration. That card was tbe seven, per- 
haps because East and West war devoted 
to the “count” principle: East was showing 
an even number of diamonds. But South 
needed to know whether East hdd the dub 
king, and many partnerships would solve 
the problem with a suit-preference play of 
the diamond deuce, suggesting toe low- 
ranking dub suit. As it was, West ccndud- 
ed that South held the dub king and that 
East was guarding hearts. He therefore 
shifted disastrously to a trump at the sec- 
ond trick, and South took II tricks. In the 
replay, West played in five diamonds dou- 
bled, down one. Australia gained 11 imps 
but would have lost 7 against mare accurate 
defense. 
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SPORTS 


Cubs Win, 9-5, to Even NL Series 


Giants 9 Reuschel Is Shelled 
During 6-Run First Inning 
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The (jibs’ Marie Grace, who led Chicago with three hits and fair RBI, puts the tag on the Giants' Brett Butler at first base for the out 
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Jay Lefties Hope to Slow A’s Henderson 
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By Richard Justice 

./ . WasMttftan Pou Semce 
OAKLAND, C alif ornia — The Toronto 
Bloc Jays shifted to Flan B as the American 
League Championship Series moved to Game 3 
on ihesynibetu: field and under the plastic roof 
of the Toronto Skydome. 

- That plan was ur give the ball to a couple of 
Ifft-handers. Jimmy Key in Game 3 and Mike 
yjmagBft-ni Game 4. 

The Bine Jays hope those left-handers can do 
whara coupfe of ngu-handers were unable to 
do in the fin* two games: ken the Oakland 
Athletics, specifically Rickey Henderson, off 
base. And if Henderson gets on, they 
left-hander wflT do a better job of holding 1 
So far the Blue Jays have done every thin g 
cMq ftpB Wdc tha game's best base-stealer and 
one of its d ominan t players a stretch limn and 
wet hair. A- right-handed titter, Henderson has 
reached, base seven times in nine plate appear- 
t two singles. He can thank the 
staff for walking him four 
tines aridpftmkmg his left wrist with a fastball. 

When he has reached base, he has been 
unstoppable, going six for six in steals and 
scoring three runs. The A’s already have a 
record 10 steals, and Henderson is the most 
obvious-and flamboyant reason they have run 
w seemingly easy 7-3 and 6-3 victories and 
taken a 2 r 0 lead in this best-of -seven series. 

“He’s a royal pain,” the Blue Jays’ right 
Grider, Moolrie Wilson, mid “I don’t know 
what effect he has on their dub, bur you can see 
what he has done to us.” 

Henderson is one of about a dozen reasons the 
A's are tbzeatesing to sweep tbdr second strain 
league championsnip series. In two ft*™* they 
also have gotten a couple of temfic perfor- 
mances from starring pitriiers Dave Stewart and 
Mike Moore, two nice wrap-up jobs by relief ace 
Dennis Eckexsky and an offense that may be 
able to do as much as it wants, when it wants, 
Heodosaa is one reason, but Dave Hender- 



son, Marie McGwire and Dave Parker have hit 
borne runs and Carney Lansford, the guy who 
hits behind Rickey Henderson, is at .375 with 
three RBIs. 

“We really haven’t clicked as a whole team 
for any period of time this year," McGwire 
said. “We won 99 ball games, but it’s only been 
the last couple of weeks where it’s bees all 
together — pitching, hitting and defense. It’s 
great that it’s rolling over in the playoffs.” 

A couple of left-handers may slow down the 
A’s on the bases, but might also play into 
another of their strengths; home runs. 

The Blue Jays’ manager, Cito Gaston, started 
Dave Stieb and Todd Stottlemyre in the first 
two games because he wanted right-handed 
power pitchers throwing against a right-handed 
power lineup — Jose Canseco, McGwire, Lans- 
ford and the Hendersons. But in two games, the 
A’s are hitting .317 and slugging -524. So now it 
is up to the lefties. 

“It’s an important game because I just don't 
think we can come back from being down 3-0,” 
Key said. “We all know that. But in a playoff 
situation, there’s going to be pressure no matter 
how the series stands.” 

Key (13-14) made three starts this season 
against the A’s, going 0-2 with a 5.60 earned run 
average. But two of those starts came in June 
and July when he had a sore shoulder. His one 
healthy outing against them was April 24, three 
runs in eight Tunings and a no-derision. 

When he’s healthy he may be the American 
League's best left-hander. But that sore shoul- 
der eventually pul him on the list in 

early August 

He returned Aug. 19, and the Blue Jays won 
eight of his last nine starts as he went 6-1 with a 
339 ERA Right-handed hitters batted .227. 

“On the days when Fm on. I'm throwing the 
ban as well as I ever have,” he said. “But this 
has been my most frustrating season by far 
because I haven't been consistent” 

Pitching may not matter if the Blue Jays don’t 


generate some offense. They hit .164 in the two 
games in Oakland, and then lone extra-base hit 
was a borne run by Ernie Whin in Game 1. 

“I could change the batting order, but 1 
learned a long rime ago that you can’t hide a 
guy," Gaston said. “You move ’em, the other 
. team will find ’em." 

Meanwhile, the A’s ore starting 19-game win- 
ner Storm Davis, who hasn’t tost to the Blue 
Jays, going 4-0, since he was traded by the 
Baltimore Orioles two seasons ago. 

Davis is coming off cce of the weird seasons in 
history because his numbers — 436 ERA in only 
169V5 innings on the mound — say he could not 
have won 19. He averaged barely over five in- 
nings per start and had only one complete game. 

He has had such a shaky season that there’s 
speculation the A’s may let him escape via free 
agency this winter and give his starting job to 
young reliever Todd Burns. 

His case appears to be the best example of 
what happens when the right player finds the 
right circumstances. In Davis f s case, the cir- 
cumstances are a bullpen that is deep and 
virtually foolproof and a manager, Tony La 
Russa, and pitching coach, Dave Duncan, who 
get the best out of alJ their rosier. 

That means not asking Davis for more than 
five or six innings and getting him off the 
mound when there is late- inning trouble. 

Davis bristled at the suggestion that all 19- 
game winners might not be created equal, but 
agreed that “I was real lucky.” 

At the same time, be said: “/ won 1 9 games, i 
took 31 turns. However you want to write that, 
fine. 1 didn’t get many complete games, but that 
might be a change that’s sweeping baseball. 
Teams might start slacking their bullpens and 
do what we do here. As a starter, you want to 
pitch deep into games, but that’s not what we 
do here.” 

Stewart and Moore both averaged about seven 
innings per start, and Bob Welch averaged 6 VS. 


Complied ft, Uur Staff From Dispauhes 

CHICAGO —They used to call 
the Chicago Cubs a tot of things 
when Rick Reuschel pitched here, 
many or them uncomplimentary. 

But those are distant if unpleas- 
ant memories now, at the end of 3 
season that will be remembered 
here for the achievements of the 
Boys of Zimmer. 

Resilience is a word beard more 
and more often in a place where 
resignation once applied summer 
after summer. 

The resilient Cubs tied the Na- 
tional League Championship Series 
against the San Francisco Chants at 
one game each Thursday night with 
a 9-5 victory at raucous Wriglcy 
Field. 

They responded to the 1 1-3 de- 
feat in Game 1 by scoring five times 
against Reuschel, the Gums' start- 
er, in a six-run first innin g. 

They forced Reuschel, once one 
of the few successful pieces in the 
Chicago organization, to a depar- 
ture after just two-thirds of an in- 
ning. his earliest exit of the season. 

And on a night when trumpets 
played “Happy Days Are Here 
Again.” Mark Grace had three hits, 
two of them doubles, to drive in 
four runs. 

The Cubs survived three more 
Giant home runs, and they finally 
retired Will Clark, even getting him 
for the final out. Clark drove in a 
record six runs in Game I. 

Reuschel has won 21 1 games in a 
major league career that began 17 
years ago. He won 135 of them for 
the Cubs, and it is safe to say that 
the stoicism Reuschel exhibits on 
the mound can be traced to the 12 
summers in which he spent all or 
part of the season in a Chicago 
uniform. 

But for all the frustrations Reus- 
chel may have suppressed during 
long summer afternoons in this 
park, there could not have been 
many days to compare with this 
night. 

He faced seven batters. He al- 
lowed five runs and five hits. The 
two outs he managed to achieve 
involved line drives. One was 
Dwight Smith’s bullet to first base. 

The other came after Andre 
Dawson rocketed a pitch out of the 
park and onto Waveland Avenue 
— to the left of the left-field foul 
pole. That was just a strike on the 
wav to a strikeout. 

But by that time, Reuschel’s eve- 
ning was in the process of going 
from bad to worse. 

The capacity crowd of 39,195 
was energized when the Chicago 


starter. Mike Bieiecki, caught Brett 
Butler leaning toward second base 
and picked him off first base after 
Butler had led off the game with a 
walk. 

With the possibility erf a damag- 
ing early inning reduced, Bieiecki 
walked Clark with two out. and 
retired Kevin Mitchell on a weak 
ground balL 

The Cub crowd, which had en- 
dured a three-run Giant first inning 
the previous tight, quickly tuned 
up its volume. The noise soon 
turned to delirium. The blue ban- 
ner unfurled by fans in the left-field 
bleachers declared: READY AIM 
FIRE. Little did they know. 

Jerome Walton led off with a 
line-drive single to left field and 
scored on a hit-and-run play when 
Rvne Sandberg tripled into the 
right-field comer. 

.After Smith’s line out, Grace 
drove Sandberg home with a dou- 
ble off the right-center field walL 

When Dawson struck out for the 
second out, Reuschel had earned 
the chance to escape with just two 
runs. 

But then the deluge. A single to 
left by Luis Salayar scored Grace 
for a three-run lead. Another single 
to left by Shawon Dunston meant 
the end of ReuscheL 

The pitchers changed. The re- 
sults did not. Kelly Downs walked 
Joe Girardi to load the bases and 
bring up Bieiecki. With two out, the 
pitcher at bat and a full count, the 
Cub runners went in motion and 
Bieiecki lined a two-tun single to 
center for a five-run lead. 

When Walton hit a looping drive 
to short center that dropped in 
front of Butler, who was playing 
deep on the wet grass. GiiWdi 
scored the sixth run of ihe inning 

Sandberg then walked to become 
the ninth Cub batter to reach base 
and the sixth in a row. 

Smith grounded out to first for 
his second out of the innin g, how- 
ever. 

Not that the Giants are unable to 
overcome such deficits. In the last 
month of the season, the Giants 
bad overcome an 8-0 disadvantage 
against the C incinnati Reds and a 
7-0 disadvantage against the Los 
Angeles Dodgers and won both 
games. 

Mitchell's two-run home run, his 
second home run of the series, cut 
the lead to four runs in the fourth. 
One inning later, with Jose Uribe at 
second and two out, Bieiecki 
walked Robby Thompson on a full- 
count pitch to bring Clark up. 

But the left-handed Clark, who 
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Fignon Failed Drag Test, 
^French Federation Says 

PARIS (Rentas) — Laurent Fignon, twice winner 
of the Tour de France, failed a drug test after compet- 
ing in a World Cop team event in the Netherlands last 
'month, the French Cycling Federation said on Friday. 

Tests carried out sifter the race showed Fignon had 
traces af amphetamines in his urine, the federation 
*= ’s French team. System U, finished sec- 
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and in the race, the Grand Prix de la Liberation, in 
Eindhoven on Sept. 17. 

Francois Alaptelippe, president of the French Cy- 
cling Federation. said Fignon, who tested positive 
after a race two years ago, had not taken up the option 
o£a second test. He said Fignon faced a one-month 
cautionary suspension during which he would be al- 
lowed to continue racing. 

Mansell Must Wait 12 Days 

LISBON (Reuters) — The British driver Nigd 
-Mansell must wait 12 days before the Portuguese 
Grand Prix organizing committee rules on his appeal 
against a $50,2)00 fine, Portuguese officials said on 
Friday. . . 

and his Ferrari team lodged an appeal 

j after the Estoril Grand Prix and 

is scheduled for a meeting on Oct. 18,” 
Jfredo Cesar Torres of toe organizing committee said. 
Mansell was suspended for one race and fined for 
a blade flag during the Portugal race. On 
y, a Paris nutting of the International Auto- 


mobile Federation postponed a verdict on the case 
until the Portuguese race authorities had ruled on the 
fine. 

NBA’s Hornets Sign Reid 

CHARLOTTE, North Carolina (AP) — JJL Reid, 
the Charlotte Hornets* first-round draft pick, has been 
signed to a multiyear contract. 

The terms of tie agreement were not disclosed in 
the announcement by team officials on Thursday, but 
Reid reportedly asked for a three-year contract at $1 
million a year. 

Reid, who left the University of North Carolina after 
his junior year, was the fifth pick overall in the 1989 
NBA draft. Reid is tie second underclassman to sign 
with the Hornets in tie team's two-year existence. In 
1988 as an expansion franchise, Charlotte drafted Rex 
Chapman, who left Kentucky after his sophomore sea- 
son. Chapman signed late last year and missed most of 
t rainin g camp because of contract negotiations. 

For the Record 

The World Boxing Association middleweight title 
fight between Michael Watson and Mike McCall um 
has been moved to London on Nov. 29. It originally 
was scheduled for Manchester on Dec. 9. (AFP) 

Nick Faldo of Britain shot a 66 Friday in the West 
German Masters golf tournament in Stuttgart, for a 
two-day total of 135 and a one-stroke lead over Payne 
Stewart of the United States. (UPI) 

A knee injury has forced Boris Becker, ranked sec- 
ond in tie world, to pull out of next week’s Australian 
Indoor Tennis Championship. (A FP) 


VANTAGE POINT/George Vecsey 

Good-bye to Mex and the Kid 
As Mets Grope and Grumble 
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Oilcan 1 2B— Grace Z Kcmway, Stnfln. 38— 
Sondbera. HR-MHchtfl <21, wiuams <u. 
Ttmaason (». SS-Ouraton lit, S-Oowid. 

IP H ft Eft SB SO 

9*8 Fractal 

. Awsdtd t*W 5 S S 0 

Downs 4% S 3 3 5 

LMKrfc an I t 1 2 

* Brfstffty r 8 0 ft t 

Bodmkm 1 B 0 B D 

CHCBBB 

bmmu «s * i i 3 

Aranmodwr » 2 0 0 o- 

LSocostcr W.14 4 4 3 3 B 

Aaflftrnodwr piUcd to 2 boltw* m too Mti. 
PB— M anw arlng 


^Playoff Schedule 


(An timas UA Eastern Davltohi) 
Amortm Liam 
Oakland 7, Toronto 3 
Oakland 4 Taranto 3 

Tthtay.Od.*: Oakland (Davis »-7) ai Taran- 
to (Kay 13-MI. 8:20 am. 
Satarday,Od.7:Oaktofld a> Taranto. 1 :Knm 
r-Sonttar,Oet_ t- Oakland o) TWWism:3*iw". 


Federation Cu 

((n Tokyo) 

OtwtefftoaJf 

united Slates del. Ausfrtfc30: Chris Evert. 
United States, det. Judith W!*tn*r, Austria, t- 
», 4-0; Madina Novralltova United 5 totes, 
dtf, Barbara Poulus. Austria. M, 4-1 Navro- 

Hlavo and P«n Shrlver de». Poulusond Wles- 

ner. 4-1. 4-2. _ 

CmdiasiDvahlg del. West Germany, 2-1: 
Jona Novotna. OecnosJovokla. dof. Claudia 
Koftde-KHtCh. West Germany. 41 4-1: StoHl 
Graf. West Germany, dd. «ehm Sukom. 
Czecmsiavofcta,4-2.6-l; Sukovoand Novotna 
det. Gnu and Kohd^Kllsdi. 4-1 4 -2. 


National Hockey league 

Tharsdav*! Results 
Boston s. Plttsboron 4 
Mont mat 4, Hartford 1 
BvHolo A Queeec 3 
New Jersey 6, PtmodetoWo J 
Minnesota L Mew York istonflers S 
Si. Louis 1 CMcaoo 3 
Coloary la Detroit 7 
Los Angela 4. Taranto 2 
Edmonton <. Vancouver 1 


FiWoVs Sernas 
pfotodetotua at Washington 
Plow York Ranoers at Winnipeg 


TRANSACTIONS 


BASEBALL 
American League 

DETROIT— ReieaMd Dave Beard, pticlwr. 

Notional League 

ST. LOUIS— Sold Sieve Braun, minor 
league hitting cooch, nos been promoted lo 
motor league dub tor IBM) end Rich Hacker. 
Dove Ricketts, Jim RIogletnoaMlke Room 
and Red SdwowUentt. coaches, would be In- 
vited bock tor 1BB0. Put Rod Booker, inlleitwr. 
on waivers tor me purpose ot giving him Ms 
unconditional r etoa s e. 

BASKETBALL 

Motional BaskareeH Association 

ATLANTA— Maned Duane FerrwL Anthony 
Taylor, Scdrte Toney. Heim Wilson and Doua 
Lee. guards, and Mitch McMullen, forward. 

CHARLOTTE— Stoned J.R. Reid, (orward. 
to multiyear canlrad. 

CLEVELAND— Stoned RenGrandleonand 
Gary Voce, forwards. 

DALLAS— Sold Bill wewlngton, center, 
agreed <o iwaeear contract. Stoned Steve ai- 
font guard. 

INDIANA— Stoned Koto Armstrong, Sean 
Gayarfo Mark Wade, words, and Brian ROh Il- 
ly end Ozell Jones, forwards. 

LA CLIPPERS— Agreed to terms with 
Gary Grant, guard, on contract evimsfoa 
Signed Jett Martin, sword, end Martin Ness- 
i«v, center. 

MIAMI— Signed Glen Rice, torwonttoltve- 
vear contract. 

NEW JERSEY— sent John Bagiev, guard, 
to Boston far secondraunddralt Pkk$ In 1W1 
and 1083 and on undhefosed amount gf caoft. 

PHOENI x-Sent Ed Neaiv. forward, to Chl- 
cogo tor future considerations. 

FOOTBALL 

Notional Football League 

DALLAS — Put Eric Brown. defensive back, 
an Inlured reserve. 

WASHINGTON— Stoned Anthony Allen, 
wide receiver. Rolooved Wllford Reaves, run- 
nlnp back. 

Canedlem Football League 

BRITISH COLUMBIA— Activated Rtoh 
Ryan, defensive bool from practice roster. 
Released Kevin Pgweii, tackle, and added 
him to Practice rosier. 

OTTAWA — Released Anthony Stafford, aib- 
nfrw back, tmd added nun to proeike roster. 

SASKATCHEWAN— Pul Roy Efeaard. run- 
ning back. O" inlured lid. 


Nm- York Times Serricr 

They were never Robert Redfotd 
and Paul Newman, sharing a hide- 
away and a lady friend and a quip 
and a final hail of Bolivian bullets, 
the way Butch Cassidy and tie 
Sundance Kid did. 

In this baseball-buddy story. 
Keith Hernandez and Gary Carter 
got the news an hour apart on 
Tuesday, gunned down as merci- 
fully as posable by tie New York 
Mets’ general manager, not by tie 
Bolivian army. 

The Mex, Hernandez, and tie 
Kid, Carter, had to go because they 
could never be what they were in 
their best years. The Mets may nev- 
er be tie same, even though Davey 
Johnson was told Thursday that he 
is still the manager. 

Thai Johnson was even allowed 
to twisi, for tie second time in 
three seasons, is an indication of 
how ambivalent the Mets’ manage- 
ment must have been toward him. 
But his two-year contract, worth 
nearly $1 milli on may have tipped 
the balance. 

Besides, who stuck Johnson with 
disappointing Juan Samuel? Who 
traded away every good right arm 
in tie bullpen? Who did not pre- 
pare rookie Gregg Jefferies to play 
second base? The manager became 
a symbol of a team caught between 
arrogance and aloofness, and let- 
ting him twist these past days was 
surely a message. 

“2 like to see the Mets win within 
the white lines and be quiet outride 
the lines," Fred Wilpon, tie minor- 
ity owner and team president, said 
this week. “I believe in bring re- 
sponsive, in having that fire in tie 
belly, but as non dramatic as posa- 


ble. as conservative as one can be.” 

Without giving a due how be frit 
about tie manager. Wilpon did 
say. ‘The Mets of 1990 will take on 
a different character than tie Mets 
of 1989” 

That would be welcome, and 
necessary, but there will never be a 
time like the years of the Mex and 
tie Kid. While tie Hendersons and 
tie Clarks are tearing up tie league 
championship playoffs, it is worth 
pausing to honor tie man with tie 
desperado mustache and the man 
with tie toothpaste ad smile. 

They are almost polar opposites: 
Hernandez, tie Manhattan night 
owl, and Carter, a suburban family 
man, but they will forever be paired 
as tie old gunslingers who helped 
turn tie Mets into champions. 

They were more than New York 
heroes. They were two of the best 
athletes of their time, who came 
from St. Louis and Montreal with 
all kinds of baggage, adoring fans 
and people who disliked them from 
tie last movie. 

These two outsiders confirmed 
whatever one wanted to believe 
about New York, that it was full of 
“selfish draggies" and “publicity 
seekers.” as some ou danders called 
Hernandez and Carter, respectively. 

Take it from somebody who was 
there. When he arrived in 1983, his 
cocaine years behind him, Hernan- 
dez was tie best regular the Mets 
had ever bad, tie best defensive 
first bas eman of his lime, and a 
teacher and a leader as long as he 
was proud of his game. 

And behind that smile. Carter 
was as generous off tie field as he 
was intense on tie Grid. 


The end of Hernandez and tie 
end of Carter mandate an end to 
tic Mets as we have known them. 
As tie 1980s wind down, tie Mets 
seem to be out-Stembrennering tie 
Yankees. The Greek chorus that 
accompanied tie grubby saga of 
Billy Martin now cackles at the 
Mets* predicament. 

The chorus grew tired of Danyi 
Strawberry slumping and Kevm 
McReynolds moping and Samuel 
bring neither Mookie Wilson nor 
Lenny Dykstra. Dwight Gooden 
seemed stunned that the manager 
would pressure him to test his ach- 
ing shoulder in a pennant race al- 
ready over. 

But tie saddest pan was watch- 
ing tie Mex and the Kid go down. 
It is better to remember Hernandez 
strii 
Jesse 

pitching strikes. Or to picture Her- 
nandez scooping up a bunt and 
throwing out a runner at third. 

Hernandez reveled in the nick- 
name Mex. In fact, his ancestry was 
Spanish and Scottish, but he used 
tie mystique of the bad hombre 
from south of tie border as effec- 
tively as be used his glove and his 
bat 

Gary Carter had KID -8 on his 
license plate, but he was a sad kid 
whose mother died of leukemia 
when he was a boy. He lived his 
Christian religion out in tie open, 
signing autographs in return for 
donations to beat leukemia. 

They dressed on opposite rides 
of tie clubhouse, but they won a 
World Series together in 1986, and 
they left tie ball park on tie same 
day. The Mex and tie Kid. 


riding toward tie mound to bully 
sse Orosco or Sid Fernandez into 
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Rick Reuschel hands the ball to the Giants' manager, Roger Craig. 


had walked and singled and had 
five hits so far in tie series, did not 
face tie right-handed Bieiecki Paul 
Assenmacher, a left-hander, was 
ready in the Cub bull pen. 

In tie fourth inning of Game 1, 
Manager Don Zimmer had derided 
to leave Assenmacher in tie bull- 
pen and allow Greg Maddux to 
race Gaik. One pitch later, a grand 
slam had assured the Giants a vic- 
tory. 

In tie fifth inning Thursday 
night. Assenmacher replaced Bie- 
iecki. Gark grounded weakly on 
the first pitch for his first out in two 
games. 

Assenmacher didn’t retire anoth- 
er bauer, as Mitchell and Matt Wil- 


liams each singled to open the 
sixth. In came reliever Les Lancas- 
ter. Pinch hitter Ken Oberkfell 
filed to center as both runners ad- 
vanced. but Lancaster fanned Pat 
Sheridan and jot another pinch 
hitter, Ernest Rales, to fly om to 
end the threaL 

The Cubs wrapped it up in the 
bottom of the sixth when Grace hit 
a bases-loaded double that scored 
all three runners. That blow negat- 
ed W illiams ’s two-run home run in 
tie eighth and a solo shot by 
Thompson in the ninth. 

Game 3 on Saturday night in San 
Francisco will pit Rick Sutcliffe of 
the Cubs and Mike LaCoss of the 
Giants. (NYT. AP) 
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Filly Is Favorite in Arc de Triomphe 


Compiled hr Our Staff From Dispatches 

PARIS — Young Mother, a 
tiree-year-old French filly, and tie 
Aga Khan’s Aliysa are favorites in 
an unspectacular field for Sunday's 
68 th ninning of tie 8.5 million 
franc (S13 million) Prix de l’Arc de 
Triomphe at Longchamp Race- 
track. 

Nineteen horses are entered in 
this year's race, a 2,400-meter dash 
over tie grass at Longchamp. 

But tie absence of Nashwgn, un- 
til recently hailed as one of Eu- 
rope’s best race horses of the past 
decade, has thrown tie field open 
to an intriguing mix of lightly raced 
animals and fully exposed runners 
with spotty records. The British 
colt was unbeaten in six races, in- 
cluding tie Epsom Derby, but then 
flopped miserably in the Prix Nid 
here last month, finishing third be- 


hind Golden Pheasant and French 
Glory. 

Young Mother, trained by Jean- 
Marie Beguiene and with Alain Ba- 
de! aboard, bad a convincing vic- 
tory in the recent Prix Vennrille. 
But she is running against history. 
Fillies rarely have fared well in this 
race, winning only 14 times since 
1920. 

Aliysa, ridden by Walter Swin- 
bum. has not competed since July 
but is highly thought of, as is Caco- 
eties, second to Nash wan at Ascot 
and in tie King George. Cacoethes 
surely will get a lot of bdp from 
Sieve Cautien. 

Cautien is bidding for a raring 
double in Europe this weekend. He 
will ride Anshan, favorite for the 
Cartier Million at Phoenix Parkin 
Dublin on Saturday before guiding 
Cacoethes in the Are de Triomphe. 

Golden Pheasant, the vanquisher 


of Nash wan, has been consistent 
and is a tough performer who has 
to be watched. 

Cash Asmussen, tie French- 
based Texan, will be looking for his 
first success in this race riding In 
tie Wings. In the Wings, trained by 
Andre Fabre, has run only once 
this year, two weeks ago when he 
came home with a smooth winner 
in tire Prix du Prince d’Orange. 

In tie Wings is rated one of tie 
best of Fabre’s 3-year-olds and is 
seen as an outside chance on Sun- 
day. 

Other runners with support in- 
clude French Glory', with Par Ed- 
dery aboard, and Carroll House 
ridden by Michael Kinane. 

Without a single hot favorite fm 1 
the 5 million franc first prize, the 
race seems to be wide open. 

(AP, AFP) 
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Americans in Cahors 




Guerrilla Architecture’: The Stones Set 


PEOPLE 


By Frank Prial 

Note Kuril Times Senice 


C AHORS, France — When 
Stephen Schecter looks out 


Stephen Schecter looks out 
over his vineyards here, he recalls 
his childhood in New York’s 
Queens, shakes his bead in disbelief 
and says, “When my ’atLer talked 
about red or white, he meant horse- 
radish." 

Schccter, 44, is the diateloiti of 
Chateau Pech de Jammes, a 17th- 
century wine estate at Yayrols is 
the hflk southwest of this tit y in 
south-central France. He is a mem- 
ber of the Confrerie do Vin de 
Cahors, an association of promi- 
nent producers, and he is a well- 
known figure at the local supermar- 
ket, where the locals are not yet 
accustomed to Americans coming 
by to load up the station wagon. 

Four years ago, Schecter was a 
successful New York investment 
banke r with a wife, two children 
and a more or less traditional nine- 

to-five, Scarsdale-to-W all -Street 
routine. Today, he is all that and 
more; he is also a wine grower. 

Over the years, many Americans 
have invested in wine properties in 
France, and some even work the 
land themselves. But few have be- 
come a part of the wine community 
so quickly. Schecter is a managing 
director of Wertheim Schroder & 
Co„ an investment banking house 
in New York and Loudon. 

In his early days at the company, 
Schecter shared an office with Rog- 
er Yaseen, for many years local 
doyen of the Chaine des Rotis- 
seurs, a worldwide gourmet society, 
and an incorrigible wine collector. 

A few yean across the desk from 
Yaseen, and Schecter was hooked. 
He and his wife, Sherry, began 
louring wine regions and baildmg 
their own wine collection. 

They also dreamed of becoming 
winemakers themselves. Werth- 
eim's merger with Schroder, a Lon- 
don house, in 1986 provided 
Schecter with some unexpected, se- 
rious money, and an excuse to 
spend rime in London. 

Already Francophiles, the 
Schecters began upgrading their 
winemaking dream, why not, they 
asked each other, own a chAteau of 
our own? 

A magazine advertisement led 
them to the real-estate experts at 
Christie’s. “They had four places,” 
Schecter said. “Three in Bordeaux, 
where we assumed we really want- 
ed to be." 

Mrs. Schecter recalled: “The 


man told us about the fourth place, 
but without much conviction. It 
was in Cahors, two hours from Bor- 
deaux. He didn’t think we wanted 
to go that far. But I saw that lode in 
Stephen's eye and I knew we'd be 
up at five the next morning.” 

Cahors is one of the driest viti- 


By Patricia Leigh Brown 

S'ev York Times Senice 


F OXBORO, Massachusetts— 
“Most architects design a 
building and then leave it," said 
the 42-year-old London architect 
Mark Fisher. “We take a barren 
jock-style stadium and transform 
it into a fantasy environment.” 

The environment in question, 
which is put up and taken down 
34 times in 15 weeks, is Fisher's 
techno-baroque stage set for the 

a Straus, the largest and 
most ambitious trans- 
rock roll structure 
ever constructed. It is currently 
touring 36 cities. 

The set is a tomring amalgam 


cultural regions in the country, its 
wines known to Horace and Vtrgfl. 
In the Middle Ages, Cahors wines 
were used to strengthen the wines 
Of Bordeaux, then thin and pale, 
and make them fit for export. 

Cahors wines went into a decline 
in the 15th century. They came 
back briefly in the 19th Centura, 
just before all of France's vineyards 
were devastated by the phylloxera 
epidemic. 


The man credited with reviving 
the fortunes of the Cahors wine 
trade is Georges Vigouroux, a wine 
merchant who, beginning in the 
1970s, restored the estate <3 Haute- 
Serre on a stony hilltop not far 
from the Schecters’ property. 

They bought Pech de Jammes 
from Bernard Pons, secretary gen- 
eral of the neo-GauHist parly in 
France. It was Pons who, as minis- 
ter of agriculture in 1971, was able 
to have Cahors elevated to AOC, or 
Appellation d’Origine Controlte, in- 
stantly increasing the value of the 
vineyards and making some of his 
grower friends miltioaaires. 

Early on. Pons had Vigouroux 
take control of his vineyards in ex- 
change for a share of the profits 
from their wines. Haute-Serre 
crews tended the vines, picked the 
grapes, made the wine and sold it, 
under the Pech de Jammes label. 
When the Schecters arrived in 


1987, they found this arrangement 
still in place and asked for some 


They planned to do their own 
marketing, for one thing; they 
wanted new bottles and new labels, 
and they wanted to have some say 
on vinification and aging, even if it 
was bring done at Haute-Sene. 
There was considerable tension at 
first; Vigouroux and his team did 
not know what to make of this 
energetic couple from New York 
and their new ideas. 

“Eventually, we sat down and 
talke d it out/' Mrs. Schecter said, 
“and now we’re really good 
friends.” 

“It’s remarkable how quickly the 
Schecters became part of the com- 
munity,’' Vigouroux said. 


trades and other stedy portents of 
urban decay. In Fisher’s words, it 
must reflect “magic and tribal 
identity." 

“Most people wiD never see this 
structure more than once,” Fisher 
explained recently. “So you have 
to build in a range of intense emo- 
tions. It’s like designing a build- 
ing as if it could be seen from 
dawn til sunset in two and a half 
hours.” _ 

Eight stories high, Fisher's set, 
like the Rolling Slones music, 
moves from hard to soft, and 
from menacing to bewitching, 
with sometimes treacherous 
speed. 

The set, which is actually two 
huge structures flanking an open, 
freestanding performance stage, 
draws its apocalyptic post-indus- 
trial imagery from abandoned oil 
refineries and crumbling factory 
buildings, topped with blinking 
red airplane landing lights and 
cracked satellite dishes. 

According to Fisher, it is de- 
signed to bring to mind an “in- 
stant city* in a state of dereliction 
and decay. Bat at night, under the 
spell of Patrick Woodroffe’s light- 
ing as the show opens, it literally 
explodes. Then it becomes a ki- 
netic playground for Mkk Jagger, 
who moves catlike among the bal- 
conies and cantilevered plat- 
forms. 

“This set is very hard and 
tough, and very urban.” Jagger 
observed. “It evoked to me a bit 
of ‘Blade Runner/ You see such 
things from an airplane or on the 
freeway. It’s very much an urban 
mess, sort of glamourized" 

With its corrugated orange gild- 
ers, silver fishnet drapery, chutes 



Grace Slick, 49, Says 
She 9 * Too Old to Rock 

Grace Stick, rock diva of the 
1960s, says she’s too bid to be a 
rock star. “Rock ’s’ roll should be- 
long to younger people," says the 
49-year-old singer, who after a five- 




with die reunited Jefferson Air 
plane. “There are other womanda 
can perform my songs — without 
Ever spots,” she smdin a San Fran- 
cisco interview before the band's 
first concert in northern CalHnqfa 
in more than a decade. Side’s coq. 
oem have evolved from her“Qo*. 
er dnfaT days. She now uses her 
haunting, dear voice m numben 
such as “Panda,” whidh pleads fa 
tiie lives of the fewer than l.OQft 
pandas still in existence: j 

. .. D 


The eight-stay-high set for the Rolfing Storms’ current tour, the largest transportable rock V structure ever buih. 


an d ladders and lithe swan -necked 
metal canopies, Fisher’s design is 
vaguely reminiscent of both Frank 
Gehry and the Pompidou Center. 
It draws ou images from futuristic 
movie sets and contemporary sci- 
ence fiction novels. 

It also borrows from the Roll- 
ing Stones. The wittiest (albeit 
campiest) case in point is a pair of 
60-foot tali inflatable Honky 
Took women, who pop out at an 
opportune moment and bob en- 
ticingly to the music. 

In many ways, Fisher’s set is 
the manifestation of an approach 
to rock concert design that began 
in 1965 when the Beatles played 
their first concert at Shea Stadium 
here, ushering in the era of huge 
outdoor rock extravaganzas at- 
tended by tens of thousands of 
people. 

The sheer size of the operation 
demanded a new style, and a new 
technology, particularly since 
many fans can barely see the 
stage. Many young rock fans have 
come to expect visual hoopla. 

“1 call it guerrilla architecture," 
Fisher said. “In a sense, it’s a 
matter of transforming a football 
stadium into a temple for a night. 
This is an instant popular opera 
enacted on a huge stale.” 

The set for the current tour, of 
which there are two complete 


ones that leapfrog from location 
to location, lakes 80 to 120 people 
anywhere from three to five days 
to set up. 

It bouses (to name a few items) 
300 bulk headlights, 22 maiboper- 
ated spotlights, two gigantic alu- 
minum chutes (which dutifully 
spit smoke and fire), two lS-by- 
24-foot video screens and two 70- 
foot tall columns of speakers. It 
literally creates an independent 
piece of architecture within the 
stadium. 

The band would not reveal the 
cost of the set, though one previ- 
ously published estimate put it at 
around $18 million (the Rolling 
Stones are reportedly going to re- 
ceive $65 rauhon to S70 millirm 
from the tour). 

According to Bonnie Schwartz, 
the managmg editor of the maga- 
zine Lighting Dimensions, (he set 
is a break from rock concert tradi- 
tion in its “total integration” of 
light, sound and architecture. 

The visual style was bom six 
months ago, when Fisher and 
Woodroffe, 35, visited the ban din 
Montserrat while they were re- 
cording their new album, “Steel 
Wheels.” 

“The last tour we did was all 
pastels and bright early ’80s 
squigglcs," Jagger said. “It was a 
bit Memphis-y. I wanted some- 


thing modi harder that would get 
away from all that completely. 
Because this was the Rolling 


Because this was the Rolling 
Stone's first tour in right years, 
the visual identity was considered 
extremely important, particularly 
given some skepticism about the 
band’s age (Jagger is now 46) and 
its long sabbatical. “It had to re- 
flect the Rolling Stones in 1989," 
said Woodroffe. “It had to have 
dignity. It had to be tough, hard 
and current, rather than nostalgic 
and beautiful.” 

“I tell people it’s Postmoder- 
nist-Deconstructivist," mused 
Jagger. “But does anyone really 
know what deconstructivist 
means?” 

Jagger has been fascinated by 
“theatrical surroundings” ever 
since he was a teen-ager, he said, 
professing admiration for archi- 
tects such as Frank Lloyd Wright 
as well as Cecil Beaton’s stage 
designs and John Beard’s film set 
for the movie “Brazfl.” “Hie 
1960s was a rather boring period 
of rock history as far as sets were 
concerned,” be said, “but by the 
70s they started to get more elab- 
orate.” During the Stales 1975 
“Lotus" tour — “that was a good 
one” Jagger said with a grin — the 
set featured a mechanical lotus 
flower that opened up on stage to 
reveal Jagger. Parts of the Lotus 


flower have been recycled in Jag- 
go’s backyard garden in France. 

In some respects, Fisher, who 
also moonlights as a professor at 
the Architectural Association in 
London and is currently design- 
ing a pavilion for the 1992 expo in 
Seville, was looking for a meta- 
phor for the Stones music. “I 
wanted to express a tough urban 
attitude as wdl as a celebration erf 
the beauty you can find in cities,” 
he said. 

Fisher initially showed Jagger 
and drummer Charlie Watts ren- 
derings of the shuttle launching 
gantry at Cape Kennedy — an 
expression, he said, of “redun- 
dant technology. It reminds me of 
a Victorian railway bridge.” 

If the set is meant to look dere- 
lict (and at rimes downright sinis- 
ter, especially daring “Miss You,” 
when it is transformed into a 
seedyuiban streetscape bathed in 
prison green) it is also — con- 
sciously or not — a monument, 
one that looks permanent. 

For the Rolling Stones, a took 
of permanence in al uminum and 
steel may be symbolic. 

“You don't separate die parts do 
you?” said T agger , referring to the 


Nigerian writer Wole Sophia, 
the first African to receive the No: 
bd literature Prize, presented, 
three books at a l au n ch i n g ceremo.- 
ny at the Institute of International 
Affairs in Lagos. The first, Trara, a 
Voyage Around Essay," is a “bwg. 
raphy of childhood" about his ft. 
ther, whose initials were lA. 
Soyinka also introduced “The 
Search” and a collection of poetry. 


At the ceremony, the a 
won the Nobel aware 


won the Nobel award in 1986, 
learned that he had beat madeV 
Commander of the Legion of Hen- 
or by President Frances Mitter- 
rand of France. 

□ 

Lord Linley, the 27-y ear-old 
nephew of Queen EXzsbetfc H,ha 
bam banned from driving for the 






months and fined him 

for riding his motorcycle at b* 
tween 75 and 80 mph (120 and -128 
kph) in a 40-mph zone in August 
Linley, the son of Princess Marg*. 




per in a f assignable 
rant. ‘ 

□ 

Not only is the DaU Lama i 
Nobel Peace Prize winner but it 




you?” said Jagger, referring to the 
set and the music. “I would hate to 


come out with sou 
not sort erf startling 


bury, Massachusetts, and five other 
American Jewish scholars met with; 
the Dalai Lama this week at tin 
Tibetan Learning Center in Wash- 
ington, New Jersey, and Roshon 
said he was imp ress e d by the Dahl 
Lama’s sense of humor. “Hehadfcf 
impish smile and he got all the 


M 


jokes,” Kushner said. “A couple of 
rabbis missed a few — but beset 
them aR” 
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